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Foreword 


“The Critical Issues in Psychology Series,” new paperback source books 
for the undergraduate in psychology, are designed to provide authorita- 
tive and provocative reviews of selected topics germane to a spectrum 
of courses. Each volume offers an original inquiry into major facets of the 
point at issue and a set of illuminating reports carefully chosen to rep- 
resent salient positions of historical or current significance. This combina- 
tion will afford instructor and student opportunity to reád stimulating, 
even challenging, argument with primary sources in hand. 

The extent to which the learning of one task affects the subsequent 
learning of other tasks is, obviously, a matter of prime importance to all 
of us. Educators have long recognized the practical implications of this 
problem of transfer of learning; psychologists have similarly recognized 
its theoretical significance. This volume offers a thorough review of trans- 
fer from both points of view and includes the treatment of historical 
as well as contemporary contributions. 

Henry C. Ellis, author of The Transfer of Learning, has concentrated 
on this problem in his research program and has had consistent federal 
grant support. He has been especially interested in problems of stimulus 
predifferentiation as a contributor to the net transfer effects. Since re- 
ceiving his doctorate at Washington University in 1958, Professor Ellis 
has been on the staff at The University of New Mexico. 


Mexvin H. Marx, General Editor 
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Preface 


LONG SIGNIFICANT IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING AND 
in educational psychology, the findings, theories, and problems of the 
transfer of learning, are provided easy access within this volume. A spe- 
cial effort has been made to underline the major results of research and 
to suggest new perspectives in reviewing current problems. 

The early chapters are concerned with the nature and measurement 
of transfer, followed by several chapters devoted primarily to summariz- 
ing empirical findings. Emphasis has been placed on both the older 
more traditional topics in transfer as well as some of the new problem 
areas such as mediation and stimulus predifferentiation. Subsequently, 
the reader is introduced to some of the problems involved in applying 
principles of transfer to educational settings. Both laboratory and class- 
room studies are viewed as complementary and some discussion of their 
relationship is given. Finally, a survey of some of the more active devel- 
opments in theory is presented. Part Two contains articles on transfer 
that illustrate or document significant points and provide opportunity to 
read the original literature. Hopefully, this may offer a basis for more 
detailed consideration of the issues. 

My thanks go to Professors Allan G. Barclay, M. E. Bunch, Slater E. 
Newman, Sidney Rosenblum, and James M. Vanderplas, who critically 
read several chapters of an early draft, and to Professors Arthur R. Jen- 
sen and J. L. Buyers, who read a draft of Chapter VII. Above all, I am 
extremely grateful to Professor Melvin H. Marx, general editor of this 
series, for many thoughtful suggestions and useful criticisms. Miss Susan 
Sharpe and Mrs. Eleanor Orth were responsible for a very accurate typing 
job, and my wife Florence contributed toward the clarification of obscure 
points and checked the references. 


Henry C. Erus 
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CHAPTER 


The Nature of Transfer 


AMERICAN VISITORS TO ENGLAND OCCASIONALLY REPORT 
that they experience difficulty in driving on the left side of the street 
because of their established habit of driving on the right. What 
happens in some instances is the tendency to revert momen- 
tarily to driving on the right or to vacillate between right and left, 
even though the rules of driving in England are clearly understood. 
In a similar vein, a common experience of individuals who begin to 
drive a car with an automatic transmission, after having driven only 
cars with standard transmission, is to attempt to depress a nonexist- 
ent clutch pedal. In both these situations we see that earlier learned 
habits, or modes of responding, can affect performance on some 
subsequent task that in a general way describes transfer of learning. 

Transfer of learning means that experience or performance on 
one task influences performance on some subsequent task. Transfer 
of learning may take three different forms: (1) performance on one 
task may aid or facilitate performance on a second task, which rep- 
resents positive transfer; (2) performance on one task may inhibit 
or disrupt performance on a second task, which represents negative 
transfer; and (3) finally, there may be no effect of one task on 
another, in which case we have an instance of zero transfer. Zero 
transfer can occur either as a result of no effect of one task on 
another, or as a result of equal effects of positive and negative 
transfer that cancel. 
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Casual thought confirms numerous instances of transfer, both 
negative and positive, which occur daily. An instance of positive 
transfer is seen when, having learned to drive the family car, one 
finds it relatively easy to drive the next-door-neighbor's car (pro- 
viding, of course, they have the same type of transmission!). Simi- 
larly, students who have thoroughly mastered the principles of alge- 
bra find it easier to grasp advanced work in mathematics such as 
calculus. The influence of transfer is pervasive and is found not only 
in intellectual tasks and in complex motor skills but is seen in emo- 
tional reactions and attitudes of individuals. 


FORMAL DEFINITION OF TRANSFER 


Although transfer of learning has been described in a general way, 
it is best understood in terms of the way it is usually measured. As 
shown below, the simplest type of study of transfer requires both 
an experimental group and a control group. The experimental group 
learns some initial task, Task A, and then learns a second task, 
Task B. The control group does not learn Task A, but does learn 
Task B. If there is positive transfer from the learning of A to B, then 
the experimental group should perform better (for example, learn 
faster) on Task B than the control group. 


Experimental 

Group: Learn Task A Learn Task B 
Control 

Group: — Learn Task B 


On the other hand, if the experimental group is inferior in perform- 
ance on Task B, as compared with the control group, we conclude 
that negative transfer has occurred. In this case, we conclude that 
the learning of Task A in some way inhibits or interferes with the 
learning of Task B. Finally, if the experimental and control groups 
perform the same we have zero transfer. It is assumed that the 
experimental and control groups are equivalent with respect to 
factors important in learning the tasks, for example, intelligence, 
and that during the interval in which the experimental group learns 
Task A, the control group either does nothing during this period or 
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practices some unrelated task. What the control group does during 
this period is crucial in the interpretation of transfer; this will be 
made clear in Chapter II. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF TRANSFER 


There is perhaps no more important topic in the psychology of 
learning than transfer of learning. Some, such as Deese (1958) flatly 
conclude that there is no more important topic. From a very early 
period in life, much new learning is probably influenced in some 
fashion by previous learning. For example, the response that young 
children make when entering a new school may be influenced by 
their previous experiences with school environments; similarly, the 
response of a college student to a particular course may be affected 
by his previous experience with similar courses and with the kinds 
of expectations he may have acquired. It is difficult to think of any 
adult learning that could not be affected by earlier learning. We 
might, in fact, regard all studies of learning beyond a very early age 
as studies of transfer of learning. E 

Many educational and training programs are based upon the 
assumption that what is taught in the classroom or in the training 
program will transfer to new situations. Students are sometimes 
taught arithmetic with the hope that what is taught will be useful in 
a variety of daily activities such as making change and balancing 
the checkbook, Similarly, industrial employees are placed in training 
programs on the assumption that what they learn will carry over into 
the daily activities of the job. For example, pilots are taught complex 
discriminations using simulated cockpits on the assumption that 
these discriminations, such as learning to read the altimeter cor- 
rectly, will carry over to the actual flying task. In view of the fact 
that many educational and training programs are designed to teach 
for transfer, it is important that psychologists discover the condi- 
tions that govern transfer of learning. 

The problem of the psychologist working on the topic of transfer 
of learning is at least twofold: (1) to determine the fundamental 
conditions or variables which influence transfer of learning, and 
(2) to develop a comprehensive theory that will integrate and unify 
the knowledge about these variables. In turn, a significant task facing 
the educational psychologist and training specialist is to assist in the 
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design of curricula and training programs based upon existing sys- 
tematic knowledge of transfer. Their task can be conceived as one 
of maximizing the conditions for positive transfer and minimizing 
the conditions for negative transfer. 


BRIEF OVERVIEW OF TRANSFER RESEARCH 


Historically, early research on transfer was aimed at determining 
the gross effects of practice with one task upon another, answering 
questions about teaching methods, examining theoretical issues such 
as the doctrine of formal discipline (Thorndike and Woodworth, 
1901), which contends that the mind can be trained and made more 
disciplined by studying certain subjects, and making inferences 
about brain physiology by way of bilateral transfer studies (Wood- 
worth, 1938). Examples of these early investigations are studies to 
investigate the transfer effects of learning Latin to other subject 
matter (Pond, 1938) and the transfer effect of memory training 
(Woodrow, 1927). 

Unfortunately, many early studies of transfer failed to specify the 
precise variables producing transfer, even though positive or nega- 
tive transfer may have been obtained. In other words, a transfer 
effect was obtained but the specific variables producing the effect 
could not be easily determined in all instances; this type of experi- 
ment has been called nonanalytic by Underwood (1957). 

To illustrate a nonanalytic experiment, suppose that one wishes 
to investigate the effects of a type of teaching method on the ability 
of students to solve mathematics problems. One group of students 
is taught using this special teaching method, and they receive addi- 
tional homework problems as well. Another group, presumably a 
control, is taught in a traditional way without the extra homework 
problems and with a different teacher. At the end of the experiment, 
the students are tested on various problems, and it is found that the 
group trained with the special method performs significantly better 
in solving problems than does the control group. Unfortunately, one 
cannot conclude that it is the special teaching method that leads to 
improved performance in solving problems because the groups dif- 
fered in at least two other ways: (1) in the amount of homework 
they had and (2) different teachers, Either or both of these factors 
could have produced the difference in problem solving between the 
two groups of students. In short, a nonanalytic experiment is one in 
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which a difference occurs, but one is not sure why the difference 
occurred. 

In recent years there has been increased emphasis on more ana- 
lytic approaches in transfer designs. The studies of Bunch (1986), 
McGeoch and his associates (1931), and McKinney (1933) serve 
to mark the beginning of this trend, and the classic paper of Melton 
(1936) aided in the standardization of research methods in human 
learning and transfer. 

A chief effort of these more analytic studies of transfer was their 
attempt to analyze the fundamental dimensions of transfer tasks. 
Transfer tasks can vary with respect to many dimensions, such as 
the degree of similarity between the tasks, which can be further 
analyzed into both stimulus similarity and response similarity, vari- 
ety of tasks, and complexity of tasks, just to mention a few. By ana- 
lyzing the variety of task variables in a more detailed or molecular 
fashion it became increasingly possible to specify what precise factor 
or factors produced transfer, Examples of this shift in emphasis 
toward a more analytic approach in transfer research can be seen in 
more recent studies (for example, Gibson, 1941, Osgood, 1946, 
Porter and Duncan, 1953, Postman, 1962, Young and Underwood, 
1954, Vanderplas and Garvin, 1959). In summary, contemporary 
research in transfer of training is generally aimed at determining 
why transfer occurs—that is, discovering the exact variables that 
influence transfer, whereas earlier investigations were -more con- 
cerned with whether transfer did occur. 


Current Issues AND PROBLEMS 
IN TRANSFER 


Current issues and problems in transfer of learning can be con- 
veniently classified in four major areas: (1) those which deal with 
the research methodology and the more technical problems asso- 
ciated with the measurement of transfer; (2) the specification of 
the major variables influencing transfer of learning and the way in 
which these variables influence transfer; (3) the development of 
adequate conceptual models or theoretical structures for organizing 
our knowledge about transfer; and (4) the development of an edu- 
cational technology which is capable of translating and applying our 
knowledge of transfer to the great variety of educational and train- 
ing problems that exist. 
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In the first area, a question of considerable importance is: “What 
are effective ways of measuring transfer of learning?” In the second 
area, concern is with the various experimental conditions or factors 
which influence transfer. A typical question representative of prob- 
lems of this type might be: “Should one practice a great deal on one 
task or less with several similar tasks in order to maximize transfer?” 
The third area concerns the developing of a theory of transfer, and 
a typical question might be: “Is this particular theory of transfer 
valid for certain kinds of learning?” Finally, the fourth area con- 
cerns itself with more practical problems of attempting to apply 
knowledge about transfer to educational and training situations. 
A frequently asked question is: “How can we organize the school 
curricula so as to best ensure positive transfer?” In other words, 
“How can we teach for transfer?” 

This book will discuss all four of these problem areas, We will 
first deal briefly with some problems in the measurement of transfer. 
Then we will consider the role of various factors in influencing trans- 
fer of learning and examine some of the theoretical conceptions of 
transfer that have been developed. Finally, we will attempt to apply 
our knowledge of transfer principles to various practical problems 
in education and training. 


CHAPTER 


The Measurement of Transfer 


THIS CHAPTER DESCRIBES SEVERAL TYPES OF DESIGNS 
and formulas used in transfer studies. It is important to note that 
the findings of different transfer studies can depend easily upon the 
way in which transfer was measured. In addition, if we wish to 
compare the results of several studies that use different kinds of 
tasks or measure performance at different stages, we need to know 
something about transfer formulas. Excellent discussions of the 
measurement of transfer can be found in several sources (for ex- 
ample, Andreas, 1960, Gagné, Foster, and Crowley, 1948, Murdock, 
1957, Osgood, 1953, Woodworth and Schlosberg, 1954). 


TRANSFER DESIGNS 

A summary of the more frequently used transfer designs is shown 
in Table 1. Design 1 has already been described in Chapter 1. With 
this design, an experimental group learns Task A followed by 
Task B, and a control group learns only Task B. This is a frequently 
used design, but suffers from a major weakness. A number of ex- 
periments have shown that the learning of a task can be facilitated 
by an immediately preceding activity (for example, Hamilton, 1950, 
Thune, 1950) and by previous practice on a number of similar tasks 
(Harlow [3] 1 ). These effects are, respectively, warm-up and learn- 


* Bracketed numbers refer to readings in Part Two. 
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ing to learn. More will be said about these effects subsequently; 
for the moment, they are briefly noted for purposes of understand- 
ing certain problems in transfer designs. If an experimental group 
does perform better than the control group on the transfer task, we 
are not sure if the superior performance is due entirely to the spe- 
cific features of Task A or due to the more general effects of warm-up 
or learning to learn. Transfer may, of course, be due to the summa- 
tion of all three of these effects. Because Design 1 does not control 
for possible warm-up or learning to learn, it is not a desirable design 
if one wishes to know the specific effects of Task A as distinguished 
from the general factors described above. If there is no need to iso- 
late these effects, then the design is acceptable. 

Design 2 is one in which the subjects are tested on a portion of 
Task B, designated as B, prior to their assignment to either the 
experimental or control group. This method is the fore-and-after-test 
method described by Woodworth and Schlosberg (1984). Such a 
procedure has the advantage of matching the two groups on their 
performance on B! so that their equivalence prior to the experiment 
is assured, provided that the experimenter assigns subjects to the 
groups on the basis of performance on B!. In addition, if sufficient 
practice on B' is given, then the groups are more likely to be equal 
in possible warm-up effects. Unfortunately, since the experimental 
group still receives more practice (it practices on Task A), differ- 
ences in performance on Task B itself may still be a function of 
differences in learning to learn this type of material. 

Design 3 is one in which half the subjects learn A followed by B 
and half the subjects learn the reverse sequence. This type of design 
has been used in studies of inter-sensory transfer—that is, transfer 
from one sensory system to another (Lifton & Goss, 1962). One 
problem encountered with this design is the necessity of assuming 
that practice effects from A to B are the same as from B to A. 

Design 4 requires that the subjects in the experimental group 
learn Task A and then Task B; subjects in the control group learn 
Task A and then a similar but not identical task, Bı. This design 
keeps the original task the same and introduces variations in the 
transfer task. It has the important advantage of controlling the fac- 
tors of warm-up and learning to learn, so that differences in per- 
formance on the transfer task can be attributed to specific features 
of the task itself. The chief difficulty is ensuring that Tasks B and Bi 
are themselves equivalent—that is, equally difficult to learn in the 
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absence of Task A learning. If B and B, are not equivalent in diff- 
culty, then we cannot be sure that differences in performance on 
Tasks B and B, are due to transfer effects themselves, or due to 
differences in inherent difficulty between the tasks. In general, it is 
necessary to know if Tasks B and B; are equally difficult prior to 
using this design. Examples of this type of design can be seen in the 
work of Gibson (1941) and Hamilton (1943). 


TABLE l 


Summary of Several Transfer Designs 


Design Group Original Task Transfer Task 
1 Experimental Learn A Learn B 
Control (Rests) Learn B 
Pretest 
on 
2 Experimental B Learn A ? Learn B 
Pretest 
on 
Control BI (Rests ) Learn B 
8 Experimental Learn A Learn B 
Control Learn B : Learn A 
4 Experimental Leam A Learn B: 
Control Leam A Learn B 
5 Experimental Learn A Learn B 


and Control 


Design 5 requires that all subjects learn Task A and then Task B 
with different intervals of time elapsing between the two tasks. This 
design has been used extensively in studying the temporal course of 
transfer (Bunch and McCraven, 1938, Ellis and Burnstein, 1960). 
Groups learning at different time intervals may serve as controls for 
each other. In addition, control groups based on performance on 
Task B alone may also be used. 


TRANSFER FORMULAS 

The amount and direction (positive or negative) of transfer is 
usually determined by employing one of several transfer formulas. 
The three transfer formulas described below are similar in that they 
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involve making comparisons- between the experimental and control 
groups on performance on the transfer task. 

In order to apply a transfer formula to a given set of data, some 
measure of performance must have been taken. Measures frequently 
used include: (1) the number of trials required to reach a given 
level of mastery; (2) the amount of time required to reach a given 
level of mastery; (3) the level of mastery reached after a given 
amount of time or number of trials, such as the number of correct 
responses; and (4) the number of errors made in reaching a given 
criterion of mastery. 

A simple transfer formula is described below. Let E represent the 
mean performance of the experimental group on the transfer task 
(Task B) and let C represent the mean performance of the control 
group on the transfer task (Task B). By comparing the difference 


between E and C groups with C itself a percentage transfer formula 
can be expressed as follows: 


B= G 
C 


Percentage of transfer — x 100 (1a) 
This formula is appropriate if the measure of performance is such 
that the larger the value of the measure, the better the performance. 
For example, if the measure of performance is the number of correct 
responses, then the formula is appropriate because the number of 
correct responses becomes larger with better performance. 
Formula (1a) will be illustrated with a simple example. Suppose 
we conduct a transfer experiment in which we measure the effect 
of taking French this year on the taking of German next year. In 
other words, we want to know if taking French will aid or interfere 
in the subsequent learning of German. We employ two groups: an 
experimental group that studies French for a year and then takes 
German the following year and a control group that studies only 
German. In this instance, Design 1 is employed. A measure of per- 
formance is taken on the first test on German and we discover that 
the E group averages ninety correct responses whereas the C group 
averages only seventy-five correct responses on the test. Applying 
Formula (1a) and substituting the values for E and C, we obtain: 
Bü 5 lo 


75 x 100 = 78 X 100 — 20 per cent transfer 


The E group shows 20 per cent transfer, which means that the E 
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group performs 20 per cent better in German compared with the 
C group. Of course, we do not know if the positive transfer is a 
result of the specific features of French or of learning to learn; it is 
likely a mixture of both. 

Formula (la) must be modified by reversing the numerator to 
C — E if the measure of performance is such that the smaller the 
value of the measure, the better the performance. In this case, the 
formula becomes: 


C—E 


fe x 100 (1b) 


Percentage of transfer — 


This formula is appropriate with such measures as errors, trials to 
reach some criterion, or time. It is obvious that as errors, trials, or 
time are reduced in value, performance improves. 

A second type of transfer formula has been proposed by Gagné 
et al. (1948). 'This procedure compares the difference between the 
E and C groups with the maximum amount of improvement pos- 
sible on the transfer task. The maximum improvement possible is 
indicated by the difference between the total possible score on 
Task B and the performance of the C group on Task B. If the 
measure of learning is one such as number of correct responses, as 
in Formula (1a), and T stands for the total possible score, the for- 
mula is: 


Percentage of transfer — zog x 100 (2a) 


The denominator and numerator are reversed if the measure of 
learning is one such as time, trials or errors, as in Formula (1b). 


C-E 
C—T 


Percentage of transfer — x 100 (2b) 
A chief difficulty with using either Formula (2a) or Formula (2b) 
is that we do not always know the total possible score T, and its 
determination may be difficult or impossible. 

Murdock (1957) has suggested a third type of transfer formula 
which has a distinct advantage over the first two described. The 
maximum amount of positive transfer which can be obtained is 
100 per cent transfer and the maximum amount of negative transfer 
is —100 per cent; in other words, the upper and lower limits are 
equal, and positive and negative transfer are symmetrical. This is 
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accomplished by making the denominator of the formula include 


the performance of the E group as well as the C group. The formula 
is: 


E-C 


Percentage of transfer = TG 


x 100 (3a) 


Like Formula (1a), Formula (3a) is appropriate if the measure of 
performance is such that the larger the value of the measure, the 
better the performance. If the measure of performance is such that 


the smaller the value of the measure, the better the performance, the 
formula must be modified to read: 


C-E 
a à - 3b 
Percentage of transfer EFC x 100 (3b) 


COMPARISON OF FORMULAS 


A comparison of Formulas (la), (2a), and (3a) is shown in 
Table 2. Hypothetical values for E, C, and T are listed along with 


the percentage transfer obtained with each formula. Because dif- 


ferent percentages of transfer are obtained with each formula, the 
importance of knowing what transfer formula was used in a partic- 


ular study becomes obvious, especially if one wishes to compare the 
magnitude and direction of transfer obtained in different studies. 
This latter point has been stron 


gly emphasized by both Gagné et al. 
(1948) and Murdock (1957). 


TABLE 2 


Comparison of Percentage Transfer Obtained 
by Three Transfer Formulas 


Number of Percentage Transfer 


Correct from Formula 
Responses 
E c T (1a) (2a) (3a) 
50 0 50 - Infinity +100 +100 
25 15 50 +67 +29 +25 
15 15 50 0 0 0 
15 25 50 —40 —40 —25 
0 50 50 —100 —Infinity —100 


ee 


CHAPTER 


Transfer and Task Similarity 


ASSUME THAT THE RULES GOVERNING TRAFFIC LIGHTS IN 
our society were suddenly changed so that we no longer stopped our 
car when the signal light was red but when the light was orange. 
What would be likely to happen? Would this change in lights be 
likely to cause difficulty in driving? Probably not. What we have 
done in this instance is to require our driver to make the same 
response of stopping to stimulus events that are highly similar. In 
other words, since red and orange are similar, it would be relatively 
easy to learn to stop at an orange light. More generally, learning to 
make the same response to new but similar stimuli leads to positive 
transfer. 

Now, let us consider a more radical departure from current traffic 
light regulations. Suppose that instead of stopping the car when the 
light was red, we had to learn to go when the light was red and to 
stop with the green light. In other words, we reverse ‘our signals. 
What is now likely to happen is fairly obvious. Confusion and acci- 
dents are reasonably predictable. We now require drivers to make 
an entirely new (in this case, opposite) response to the same stimuli, 
which is a frequent condition for interference among responses, or 
negative transfer. 

These two hypothetical examples serve to highlight the signifi- 
cance of similarity in transfer of learning. F urthermore, they illus- 
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trate something of the importance of understanding the similarity 
relationships among tasks so as to be able to predict the course of 
transfer of learning. As indicated in Chapter I, we do not learn in 
a vacuum—our present learning is influenced by our previous 
learning. 


TuE MEANING OF SIMILARITY 


A number of studies have shown that similarity between original 
and transfer tasks is a major factor in influencing the degree of 
transfer of learning. In general, the greater the degree of similarity 
between the two tasks, the greater the amount of positive transfer 
obtained. Although results that conform to this generalization have 
been obtained in a number of instances, it is by no means an un- 
complicated or simple one. 

First, the generalization is dependent upon the meaning of simi- 
larity—that is, the way in which similarity is measured, Similarity is 
a complex variable in that there are several ways in which it can be 
defined. In the case of ordinary learning tasks, such as languages, 
it is fairly obvious that there are several possible dimensions of 
similarity that may exist. If asked, “How are French and Spanish 
similar?” it is clear that they are similar in several ways such as in 
the spelling of certain words, common root language, and in the 
sound of some of the words. Second, because many learning tasks 
may be analyzed into both stimulus and response components, tasks 
may vary along dimensions of either stimulus or response similarity. 

In general, similarity has been defined in three ways: (1) scales 
of similarity have been constructed based upon the judgments of 
subjects, (2) similarity has been defined in terms of variation along 
some known physical dimension such as size or intensity, and (3) 
similarity has been defined in terms of transfer itself, which is most 
unsatisfactory, 

One way of defining the meaningful similarity of verbal materials 
has been described by Haagen (1949). He presented subjects with 
a group of paired adjectives, such as “fancy-deluxe,” and asked them 
to judge each pair along a seven-point scale of similarity ranging 
from very great to very slight similarity. For each pair of adjectives, 
he obtained an average rating based on the subject’s judgments and 
called this the scale-value for the pair. The scale-values represent 
the degree of synonymity of verbal pairs that can, in turn, be ex- 
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perimentally manipulated in subsequent studies by selecting appro- 
priate pairs from the list. A sample set of items from Haagen’s list 
is shown below. A standard word is given along with three com- 
parison words which were judged to be relatively high, moderate, 
and low in similarity to the standard word. For example, “beloved” 
and “cherished” were judged to be highly similar whereas “beloved” 
and “preferred” were judged to be relatively low in similarity. 


Standard High Moderate Low 
Word Similarity Similarity Similarity 
Beloved Cherished Prized Preferred 
Sickly Unwell Infirm Bedfast 
Complete Entire Utter ' Perfect 
Urgent Pressing Acute Crying 


Verbal materials may also vary along at least two additional 
dimensions of similarity, homonymity, and antonymity, as well as 
synonymity (Cofer and Foley, 1942). Homonyms are words with 
the same sounds but different meanings and antonyms are words 
with opposite meanings. The fact that meaningful verbal materials 
can vary along three possible dimensions of similarity increases the 
difficulty of straight forward manipulation of this variable. 

Another way of manipulating the similarity of verbal materials is 
to vary the letter-elements of nonsense syllables. For example, a 
nonsense syllable such as CEK might be changed to CIK, a one- 
letter variation, or CEK might be changed to COZ, a two-letter 
variation, In other words, we can vary the formal similarity of non- 
sense syllables in terms of the number of letter-elements which are 
altered, The more the alteration, the less the similarity between pairs 
of syllables, 

A way of defining the similarity of perceptual materials has been 
described by Gibson (1941), who constructed a series of figural de- 
signs which varied in degree of similarity. These designs consisted 
of arbitrary figures which were relatively meaningless. Initially, 
Gibson drew twelve figures to be used as standard stimuli. A large 
pool of additional figures which were variations of the standard were 
then drawn. Judges selected from this pool those figures that were 
similar to each of the standard stimuli and ranked them according 
to their degree of similarity to the standard. The final set of figures 
consisted of the twelve standard figures with three other figures of 
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varying degree of similarity to each standard, measured in terms of 
a procedure Gibson called "generalization." An illustration of a 
standard figure and its three variations is shown in Figure 1. 


COD GD «m Cy) 


STANDARD HIGH MEDIUM LOW 
STIMULUS 


Ficure 1. An illustration of the Gibson figures showing a standard and its 
variations through three degrees of similarity. (Adapted from Gibson, 1941.) 


In order to obtain a measure of "generalization," subjects were 
given five trials to learn to associate a different nonsense name to 
each of the standard figures. On the following day, subjects were 
shown the standard figures, as well as variations of the standard, 
with instructions to recall their names as quickly as possible. In this 
fashion, similarity or "generalization" was defined in terms of the 
frequency with which subjects responded to the variations as if they 
were the original standard figures. It should be noted that this pro- 
cedure is not entirely satisfactory because it defines similarity in 
terms of one possible measure of transfer itself. In order to demon- 
strate any relation between similarity and transfer it is necessary to 
have some measure of similarity that is independent of the measure 
of transfer. 

Other ways of defining similarity have been in terms of jnd scales 
of pitch ( Hovland, 1937), varying the size of circular stimuli (Grice 
and Saltz, 1950), number of elements in a task that are changed 
(Crafts, 1935), error matrices ( Rothkopf, 1957), and judged simi- 
larity of visual patterns (Yum, 1931, McKinney, 1933), to mention 
a few. Similarity has been defined in a variety of ways, and attempts 
to relate similarity and transfer in some lawful and systematic way 
depend to some extent on the particular way in which similarity is 
measured. 


TRANSFER AND SIMILARITY: 
AN ILLUSTRATION 


The effect of similarity on transfer can easily be illustrated in a 
study by Ellis (1958). Only a portion of the results will be de- 
scribed. In this study he investigated transfer in verbal learning 
using the paired-associate technique, which consists of presenting 
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subjects with pairs of words, the first member of the pair being the 
stimulus and the second member being the response. The subject’s 
task is to learn to associate each response with its stimulus word, 
so that when he sees the stimulus word alone he can produce the 
correct response. There is no necessary logical connection between 
the stimulus and response words and the subject has to discover 
various cues for associating or “hooking up” the stimulus-response 
pairs. An example of a stimulus-response pair is "urgent-barren"; 
the subject would have to learn to say “barren” when presented the 
word "urgent" by itself. 

In the Ellis study, subjects learned an original list of eight paired- 
associates. After a two-day interval, subjects then learned a second 
list of paired-associates in which the stimulus words were varied 
through several degrees of similarity and the responses were kept 
the same, Examples of pairs of words learned in the original and two 
of the transfer lists are shown below: 


Group Original List Transfer List 
i Stimuli Responses Stimuli Responses 
(High Stimulus 
Similarity) Agile Modest Nimble Modest 
Empty Unclear Vacant Unclear 
Liquid Weary Fluid Weary 
II Stimuli Responses Stimuli Responses 
( Moderate Stimulus Agile Modest Lively Modest 
Similarity ) Empty Unclear Hollow Unclear 
Liquid Weary Flowing Weary 


Subjects learned the original list and only one of the transfer lists of 
either high or moderate similarity. The words were selected from 
Haagen’s (1949) scale of meaningful similarity, described earlier. 
For example, agile and nimble were judged to be more similar than 
agile and lively and, similarly, empty and vacant were judged to be 
more similar than empty and hollow. On this basis it would be pre- 
dicted that Group I would learn its transfer list faster than Group II. 

Group I, which learned the transfer list of high similarity, aver- 
aged 3.2 correct responses on the first test trial of the transfer task, 
Whereas Group II, which learned the moderate similarity list made 
only 1.4 correct responses on the same trial Both groups were 
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superior to control groups which made only 0.6 correct responses on 
the same trial. The results illustrate the principle that the greater 
the degree of stimulus similarity, the greater the amount of positive 
transfer. 


STIMULUS SIMILARITY AND TRANSFER 

A simple type of transfer study is one in which the responses in 
the original and transfer task are the same but the stimuli are varied. 
An example of this type of study was seen in the Ellis (1958) 
experiment. Using Design 1, this type of study in its simplest form 
can be diagramed as shown below: 


Original Task Transfer Task 


Experimental 

Group Learn So — Ro Learn S: — Ro 
Control 

Group (Rest) Learn Sı — Ro 


In this illustration, the experimental group learns an original task, 
So — Ro, say a paired-associates task, and then learns a transfer task, 
Sı — Ro. The stimuli in the transfer task S, are different from those in 
the original task—that is, they vary along some dimension of simi- 
larity. The responses remain the same in the two tasks, which are 
symbolized as Ry in both the original and transfer task. 

This type of approach was used in the classic study of Yum 
(1931). Subjects learned a list of fourteen such paired-associates; 
as an example of a specific pair, they were taught to say the word 
"jury" to the stimulus "toq-bex." Twenty-four hours after learning, 
a test was given in which the stimulus items were varied through 
several degrees of similarity; for instance, "toq-bex" was changed to 
"tiq-bex," a change of one letter. A measure was taken of the extent 
to which the subjects responded to the modified stimuli as if they 
were the original stimuli. In this instance, recall, and not new learning, 
was measured. Transfer, as measured by the recall of the original 
response, was always positive, but varied with the degree of simi- 
larity in the stimuli. The greater the amount of change in the stimuli 
—that is, the less their similarity—the less the amount of recall. 

Yum repeated this experiment using perceptual as well as verbal 
materials. In this instance, subjects learned responses to visual pat- 
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terns and then were tested in an analogous fashion with visual 
patterns varying through several degrees of similarity. Again, he 
found that the greater the similarity of the test visual patterns to 
the original, the greater the likelihood of recall. Table 1 shows the 
basic results of Yum’s two studies. 


TABLE 1 


Transfer as a Function of Degree of Similarity 
Between Stimulus Members ° 


Percentage Recalled 


Degree of Stimulus Similarity Words Visual Patterns 
Word or pattern same 50.15 per cent 84.62 per cent 
First-degree similarity 32.56 64.53 
Second-degree similarity 11.27 49.15 
Third-degree similarity - 45.30 
Fourth-degree similarity = 36.32 


° Adapted from Yum (1931). 


In very similar studies, both Bruce (1933) and McKinney (1933) 
obtained results that again confirmed the importance of stimulus 
similarity in transfer. McKinney required his subjects to learn to 
associate a particular letter to a particular geometric pattern. After 
original training, subjects were shown variations of the geometric 
patterns and were tested for transfer of the same response to these 
variations. In other words, the question was raised: “To what extent 
will the subjects give the same response to the altered stimuli, and 
will the frequency with which they give the same response depend 
upon the degree of similarity between the variations and the original 
stimuli?” The results showed quite clearly that the greater the 
amount of variation with the stimuli, the less frequent the transfer 
of response, 

So far, we have seen that the similarity of verbal materials, and 
in one instance visual patterns, facilitates positive transfer. Do the 
results of other studies using visual patterns agree with those using 
verbal materials? Two significant studies (Gibson, 1941, Hamilton, 
1943) demonstrate the role of similarity with visual patterns as 
stimuli. Hamilton’s study required the subjects to associate a non- 
sense syllable with each of twelve standard patterns (see Figure 1 for 


examples of the figures). ransfer task required the subjects to 
NN 
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associate the same response to variations of the standard stimuli. 
Stimuli were varied through three degrees of similarity. In Gibson's 
study, the stimulus items were the same as in Hamilton’s ‘study but 
the transfer list had new responses. In short, the transfer task re- 
quired subjects to associate different responses to variations of the 
standard stimuli. In both instances, it can be seen that Design 4 was 
used. The conditions of the two studies are summarized below: 


Hamilton’s Study Gibson’s Study 
Original Transfer Original Transfer 
Group List List List List 
I So — Ro So — Ro So — Ro S, — R- 
II S, — Ro Sı — Ro So — Ro Sı — R: 
II So — Ro S2 — Ro So — Ro S: — R: 
IV So — Ro Ss — Ro So — Ro Ss — R: 


Sı, Se, and S; represent stimuli of decreasing similarity; Ro in the 
transfer list indicates the same response is being learned as in the 
original list and R+ indicates that an entirely new response is being 
learned. Subjects learned the original and transfer task until they 
reached a partial criterion of eight out of twelve correct responses. 
The results of these two studies are summarized in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


Transfer of Training as a Function 
of Degree of Similarity of Visual Patterns 1 


Mean Trials to Learn 8/12 Responses 


Hamilton Gibson 
mac c UIN. eresrus 
Group Original Transfer Original Transfer 
List List List List 
I 6.73 1.27 6.86 7 
Il 7.40 2.08 7.00 Pes 
II 7.40 2.35 7.07 571 
IV 7.44 3.48 714 05 


1 Adapted from Hamilton (1943) and Gibson (1941). 


Comparisons of performance on the original list show that the 
groups were performing at about the same level. In other words 
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the groups were comparable prior to the test of transfer, which is to 
be expected since they were all learning the same task. 

Let us examine Hamilton's results first which show the effect of 
stimulus similarity on transfer when the responses in the two lists 
are the same. Group I learned the transfer task in slightly more than 
one trial which is not surprising since this group continued to learn 
the original list. Group II required 2.08 trials to learn the transfer 
list, and as the stimuli became less similar with those of the original 
list, the number of trials to reach criterion increased. It is clear that 
with increasing similarity there is increasing positive transfer, but 
this is true only when the responses in the two lists remain the same. 
Now, what happens if the responses are new or different? Gibson’s 
results answer this question. 

Gibson’s results indicate that positive transfer decreases with 
increasing stimulus similarity provided that the responses are dif- 
ferent. Group I learns to make new responses to the same stimuli; 
in this case, learning is most difficult, requiring an average of 7.48 
trials to reach criterion. In other words, Group I showed some slight 
negative transfer—that is, interference in learning its transfer list. 
Groups II and III, which are of intermediate similarity, require 
about 5 trials, and Group IV, which has the least similarity, requires 
the fewest trials to learn the list. 

The significance of the Gibson study is that it demonstrates a 
restriction on the general rule that similarity helps transfer. If the 
responses in the transfer task are different from those in the original 
task, then the greater the similarity of stimuli, the less the transfer. 

A practical, although hypothetical, example will help to make this 
principle somewhat more obvious. Suppose that the rules governing 
traffic lights in our society were now changed so that we no longer 
stopped our car in the presence of a red light and had to learn to 
go in the presence of an orange light. The situation can be dia- 


gramed as shown below: 


Old Traffic Rule New Traffic Rule 
So — Ro à S: — RB 
Red range _ 
light ~ Stop light ~ G9 


This situation amounts to making a new (in this case opposite) 
response Rs to a very similar stimulus Sı. Now, what is likely to 
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happen? We would, in all likelihood, find it a bit difficult to learn 
to go when we saw an orange light. We would be likely to continue 
to stop because of an earlier learned response of stopping in the 
presence of a similar light. Orange and red are similar, and would 
be likely to cause considerable confusion in our driving habits. On 
the other hand, it would be easier to learn to go in the presence of 
lights which are less similar to red than is orange. 

So far, the experiments have been restricted to paired-associates 
learning. What generalizations can be drawn with respect to other 
types of tasks, such as judgmental and perceptual-motor tasks? A 
study by Heath (1959) sheds some light on the role of similarity on 
expectancy. In this study, one group of subjects took a test, were 
given their scores, and were then asked what score they expected to 
make on a second test on the same subject matter. Six different tests 
were constructed and then judged according to their similarity to 
the initial test. The results indicated that the subjects were more 
likely to obtain a score which was close to their expected score as 
similarity of the second test to the first test increased. 

Duncan (1953) conducted a study in which subjects had to learn 
to move a stick into a particular slot which was paired with a light 
of a given hue. After original learning, the position of the light was 
changed and the subjects had to learn to re-pair the movement of 
the stick with the new position of the light. The fewer the number 


of variations in the light-slot pairings the easier it was to learn the 
new task. 


TRANSFER AND STIMULUS GENERALIZATION 


At this point the reader may observe that transfer based on 
stimulus. similarity appears related to the phenomena of stimulus 
generalization. Indeed, the simplest form of transfer is stimulus 
generalization. Empirically, transfer and stimulus generalization are 
instances of the same class of events. On more formal grounds, 
stimulus generalization has been used as the theoretical basis for 
explaining transfer; however, Guttman (1963 
to this use of generalization by contending 
generalization are related phenomena that t 
nation in terms of more fundamental concep 
to note their empirical similarity, regard] 
theoretical views. 


) has recently objected 
that both transfer and 
hemselves need expla 
ts. Our chief interest i$ 
ess of divergencies in 
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Stimulus generalization is defined by the fact that when a response 
is conditioned to a particular stimulus, stimuli which possess related 
characteristics also acquire some capacity to elicit the response. 
Stimulus generalization has been reliably demonstrated in a number 
of studies (for example, Hovland, 1937, Guttman and Kalish, 1956), 
and our only purpose is to briefly compare generalization and trans- 
fer, Stimulus generalization is usually measured in a few test trials 
and is the evocation of a nonreinforced response given to stimuli 
similar to the conditioned stimulus. In contrast, transfer concerns 
the acquisition of new responses or the attachment of old responses 
to new stimuli. Stimulus generalization is most similar to perform- 
ance on the first trial in a test of transfer. In short, transfer and gen- 
eralization may be measured in different ways and probably reflect 
different aspects of some more common process. 


RESPONSE SIMILARITY AND TRANSFER 


Suppose that you are a beginning student of German and you 
read a passage that contains the word schule. In all likelihood, you 
will be able to guess correctly at its meaning, which is school. This 
is an instance of positive transfer based on the similarity of the two 
response words. More generally, transfer between English and re- 
lated languages, such as German, is based upon the possession of 
cognates, words which look or sound very much alike. Unfortunately, 
extensive reliance upon cognates to aid in translation may lead to 
errors. For example, the German word wand does not mean the 
same as its English counterpart; rather, wand means wall. Thus, 
although the concept of response similarity may seem reasonably 
clear, the scaling of response similarity, with few exceptions, has 
proved to be an even more complicated task than that of scaling 
stimulus similarity. 

What happens when we require a person to make new responses 
to the same stimuli? There is an old rule of thumb (Bruce, 1933, 
Wylie, 1919) that says that this situation will lead to interference 
or negative transfer. Presumably, the responses learned in the first 
task will interfere or compete with the new responses to be learned 
in the transfer task. Unfortunately, the results on this issue are some- 
what complicated, and we shall see that both positive and negative 
transfer can result in this situation. The fact that both types of trans- 
fer can occur suggests that additional factors in the learning situation 
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besides those of similarity may determine the direction and magni- 
tude of transfer. 

The study of response similarity as a factor in transfer usually 
takes the form of having subjects learn an initial task, So — Ro, and 
then learn a transfer task, Sọ — Ry. The stimuli in the two tasks are 
kept identical, whereas the responses are varied, frequently through 
several degrees of judged similarity. Using Design 1, this type of 
study in its simplest form is diagramed below: 


Original Task Transfer Task 
Experimental 
Group Learn So — Ro Learn So — Ri 
Control 
Group (Rest) Learn So — Ri 


A study by Underwood [1] ! used this type of approach. He had 
subjects learn an initial paired-associate list of adjectives and then 
learn a second list in which the stimulus items were kept the same 
but the responses were varied through three degrees of similarity: 
high, moderate, and low. Response similarity was manipulated by 
selecting items from Haagen’s (1949) list of adjectives. In addition, 
three variations in the degrees of first-list learning were introduced 
by having subjects learn to a criterion of either four correct re- 
sponses out of twelve, seven out of twelve, or perfect mastery of 
the list. In summary, three conditions of response similarity were 
used with each of three degrees of learning of the original list, 
making a total of nine conditions of the experiment. 

The basic results of performance on the transfer list are shown in 
Table 3. This table shows the mean number of trials to reach cri- 
terion on the transfer list as a function of response similarity and 
degree of first-list learning. The table indicates that with increasing 
similarity of responses, fewer trials are required to learn the transfer 
list. For example, the group which learned the initial list to a cri- 
terion of perfect mastery required only 3.17 trials to reach criterion 
on the transfer list of high similarity, whereas the low similarity 
group took 6.33 trials, almost twice as many, In all cases, however, 
transfer was positive. The table also indicates that the effects of 
response similarity are not so pronounced with smaller amounts of 
first-list learning. 

1 Bracketed numbers refer to readings in Part Two. 
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TABLE 3 


Mean Trials to Reach Criterion on the Transfer List as a 
Function of Response Similarity and Degree of First-List Learning ? 


Response Degree of First-List Learning 
Similarity 4/12 7/12 Perfect Mastery 
High 5.50 4.56 3.17 
Moderate 6.28 6.56 4.72 
Low 6.78 6.94 6.33 


a eR ————— 


? Adapted from Underwood [1]. 


Underwood performed an additional analysis of the transfer data 
by examining performance on the first-anticipation trial of the trans- 
fer list. He reasoned, in terms of a theory of response generalization, 
that the likelihood of making a correct response on the first antici- 
pation trial should vary with the degree of response similarity. His 
results supported his reasoning in that the percentage of correct 
responses on the first trial was found to increase with increasing 
response similarity. For further details of the study the reader should 
consult Part Two. 

Underwood's study indicates evidence for positive transfer when 
Subjects learned to make new responses to the same stimuli, a find- 
ing that appears to contradict the old rule of thumb that says that 
this situation should lead to negative transfer. A study by Porter and 
Duncan (1953) throws some light on this finding because both posi- 
tive and negative transfer were obtained, depending upon the con- 
ditions of the experiment. 

First, when subjects were simply required to make new responses 
to the same stimuli in a paired-associate task, positive transfer was 
obtained just as in Underwood's study. In this instance, part of the 
positive transfer can be explained as a result of general practice 
effects of simply learning how to learn this material. If the second 
list, however, consists not of new responses to be made to the same 
stimuli, but rather of the same responses as in the original list re- 
paired with the same stimuli, negative transfer results. In this in- 
stance, the same responses were being learned in the second list but 
paired with different stimuli. Interference was great because the 
original stimulus-response associations competed with those of the 
second list. It should be noted that negative transfer is usually dif- 
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ficult to obtain in verbal learning, except under conditions in which 
the same responses are re-paired in the transfer list. On the other 
hand, negative transfer is frequently seen in motor skills learning 
where new responses must be attached to old stimuli. 

So far, the experiments discussed have described the effect of 
either stimulus or response similarity on transfer with the exception 
of Gibson’s (1941) study which varied both simultaneously. What 
happens when both stimuli and responses are varied? It will be 
recalled that Gibson found that if the responses in the transfer task 
are quite different from those in the original task, then the greater 
the degree of stimulus similarity, the less the amount of positive 
transfer. In other words, the Gibson study showed that stimulus 
similarity hindered rather than helped transfer when responses were 
varied. 


Oscoop's TRANSFER SURFACE 


In 1949 Osgood [2] presented a model of transfer based on the 
effects of stimulus and response similarity. His review of the trans- 
fer literature led him to make three empirical generalizations, some- 
times referred to as Osgood’s laws of transfer, regarding the effects 
of similarity on both transfer and interference effects in retention. 
Only the transfer effects will be considered. Sometimes Osgood's 
laws are referred to as a theory of transfer; they are best understood, 
however, as empirical generalizations based upon known experi- 
mental evidence. In other words, Osgood's laws and the model based 
upon them are descriptive statements that summarize the known 
facts about transfer. They do not represent theory in the more for- 
mal sense. 

The three types of transfer studies, usually referred to as transfer 
paradigms, that have been described so far are summarized in 
Table 4. Paradigm A describes the situation in which the stimuli in 
the transfer task are varied and the responses are the same as those 
in the original task. The studies which vary only stimulus similarity 
fit this paradigm (for example, Yum, 1931, McKinney, 1933, Hamil- 
ton, 1943). Paradigm B describes the situation in which. the re- 
sponses in the transfer task are varied but the stimuli are kept the 
same. The studies which vary only response similarity fit this para- 
digm (for example, Underwood [1], Porter and Duncan 1953) 
Finally, Paradigm C describes the situation in which both stimuli 
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and responses are varied in some degree of similarity (for example, 
Gibson, 1941). 


TABLE 4 


Transfer of Training Paradigms ° 


Paradigm Original Task Transfer Task 
A So — Ro Sı — Ro 
B So — Ro So — Ri 
C So — Ro Si: — R 


° Adapted from Osgood [2]. 


Based upon the existing empirical evidence on these transfer 
paradigms, Osgood made three generalizations about transfer that 
are summarized below. (1) In the case of Paradigm A, where the 
stimuli are varied and the responses are kept the same, we find that 
positive transfer increases with increasing stimulus similarity. (2) 
With Paradigm B, where the responses are varied and the stimuli 
are the same, we find that negative transfer is obtained which de- 
creases as the similarity between the responses increases. (3) With 
Paradigm C, where both stimuli and responses are varied, negative 
transfer is obtained, which increases as the similarity of the stimuli 
increases. . 

All three of these generalizations can be represented in a three- 
dimensional form as shown in Figure 5 of Osgood [2]. This figure 
represents the effect of stimulus and response similarity on degree 
of transfer. The vertical dimension represents degree of transfer 
going from maximum positive through zero to maximum negative 
transfer. Stimulus similarity is shown along a second dimension 
and response similarity is shown along a third dimensione 
rectangular plane, which is anchored on the left at the point of zero ^ — 
transfer, represents zero transfer throughout the surface. The curved 
portion of the surface is used to indicate whether positive or nega- 
tive transfer is to be obtained. The amount of transfer in a given 
Situation is determined by knowing both the degree of stimulus 
and response similarity. We project the degree of stimulus similarity 
and the degree of response similarity until the projections intersect 
and then determine whether the point of intersection is above or 
below the zero reference plane. If it is above the reference plane, 
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transfer is positive; if it is below, transfer is negative; if it coincides 
with the plane, transfer is zero. 

For example, we see from this figure that the conditions for maxi- 
mum positive transfer consist of a transfer task having stimuli and 
responses which are identical to those of the original task. This is 
reasonable because it indicates that the transfer task is merely a 
continuation of the original learning task. Also, as long as the re- 
sponses are identical, almost any degree of stimulus similarity will 
yield some positive transfer. The condition for maximum negative 
transfer is having to make antagonistic responses to identical stimuli. 
Also, the figure indicates that if highly similar responses are made 
to the same stimuli, positive transfer will occur. In other words, 
making new responses to the same stimuli does not always lead to 
negative transfer. 


Some LIMITATIONS OF THE 
Oscoop SURFACE 


Some limitations of the Osgood surface should be noted. First, 
the model is restricted to those transfer studies which vary stimulus 
or response similarity. It is not applicable to learning situations in 
which the tasks cannot be analyzed into separate stimulus and 
response components. It does not take into account additional 
variables such as amount of learning or related phenomena such 
as learning to learn. Its adequacy is dependent upon our measures 
of similarity which are not too well developed (Greenspoon, 1963). 

On logical grounds, the Osgood surface faces additional difficulty. 
We see from the figure that, in general, making a different response 
to the same stimuli predicts negative transfer, except when the 
responses are highly similar. When the responses are highly similar, 
positive transfer is predicted, a finding obtained by Underwood [1]. 
But how are we to know a priori where we are on the dimension of 
response similarity? How are we to know if responses are similar, 
highly similar or, perhaps, almost identical? Unless we can measure 
similarity in some adequate fashion, it is difficult to use the model 
for predictive purposes. 

In addition, Osgood’s surface is not entirely supported by the 
existing data. Bugelski and Cadwallader (1956) conducted a rather 
elaborate experiment to test Osgood’s transfer surface. Subjects 
learned paired-associate lists using the Gibson figures as stimuli 
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and words as responses and then learned transfer lists which were 
varied with respect to both stimulus and response similarity. The 
results with respect to stimulus similarity were generally in accord 
with Osgood’s surface. In contrast, the findings with respect to 
response similarity were not in accord with Osgood’s predictions. 
When the subjects learned to make different responses, varying 
along a dimension of response similarity, to the same stimuli, there 
was no systematic decrease in transfer as the responses became less 
similar. As Underwood (1961) has noted, however, Bugelski and 
Cadwallader’s findings might be the result of differences in difficulty 
among the transfer lists. The design was such that all subjects 
learned a common original list and different transfer lists (Design 
4, as described in Chapter II), and no determination was made of 
the difficulty of the various transfer lists themselves. 

In a recent study, Dallet (1962) partially replicated the study of 
Bugelski and Cadwallader and obtained results that were in some- 
what better agreement with the predictions of the Osgood surface. 
For the moment, at least, the portion of the surface that deals with 
response similarity needs further examination. Finally, the develop- 
ment of more adequate conceptual models of transfer will occur 
only after we have developed better ways of measuring stimulus and 


response similarity. 


CHAPTER 


The Transfer of General Factors 


So FAR WE HAVE CONSIDERED STUDIES THAT INVOLVE 
some type of dimensional variation of similarity and its effect upon 
transfer. There are several additional kinds of transfer phenomena 
that are also a function of the similarity between tasks. In these 
tasks, however, the dimensions of similarity have not been analyzed 
in any explicit fashion or in the manner in which similarity has 
been described in the previous section. These related transfer 
phenomena include learning to learn, warm-up, mediation, non- 
specific transfer, and bilateral transfer. In all instances, the transfer 
observed in these phenomena is a function of gross similarity re- 
lationships even though the specific dimensions of similarity either 
have not or cannot be analyzed in any simple fashion, An analysis 
of learning to learn will quickly illustrate this point. 


LEARNING TO LEARN 

It is commonly observed that individuals improve in their ability 
to learn new tasks when they have practiced a series of related or 
similar tasks. For example, if a person practices solving linear equa- 
tions each day for several days, he becomes progressively more effi- 
cient in solving linear equations. He not only becomes more 
accurate in his work, but he solves the problems much faster. This 
progressive improvement in performance is a form of transfer known 
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as learning to learn. The phenomena of learning to learn can be 
observed in a variety of tasks ranging from rote learning to problem 
solving. The similarity relationships involved appear to be learning 
general approaches or modes of attack, becoming familiar with the 
situation, and learning related classes of materials. 

A study by Ward (1937) illustrates learning to learn. He re- 
quired subjects to learn successive lists of nonsense syllables, one 
list a day. Each list contained twelve syllables, and they were ap- 
proximately equal in difficulty. Ward’s results indicate that subjects 
required approximately thirty-eight trials to completely master the 
first list. After six lists, subjects required only twenty trials to reach 
Mastery, and after fifteen lists, subjects required about fourteen 
trials to master the list. Improvement was most rapid during the 
first six lists and was more gradual afterwards. It is clear, of course, 
that subjects learned how to learn this type of material even though 
it consisted of relatively meaningless nonsense syllables. 

Similar results were obtained in a study by Melton and Von 
Lackum (1941). Subjects learned words and numbers as well as 
nonsense syllables and continued to show improvement in learning 
to learn over relatively long practice periods. Marx (1944) has 
demonstrated cumulative transfer of learning to learn in rats. Rats 
were put through a series of similar water mazes and were observed 
to continue to improve in running subsequent mazes. Like Ward's 
findings, the greatest amount of improvement occurred early in the 
Series and although improvement continued, the gains became pro- 
gressively smaller. Similar results were obtained by Bunch (1944) 
in maze learning with college students. 

Although learning to learn was a well-established principle, the 
Series of experiments by Harlow [3]? served to call attention to 
the widespread importance of this principle and to its relevance to 
much of human learning. In the typical Harlow experiment, mon- 
keys are trained on relatively simple discrimination problems. For 
example, a monkey is presented with two objects, a cube and a 
Solid triangle, with a raisin always being under one and never the 
other. The position of the cube and triangle is randomized so that 
the monkey must learn which of two stimuli hides the raisin. After 
the monkey masters this discrimination problem he is presented 
another, This time he might have to learn to discriminate between 
à small cube and a large cube, again with the raisin always being 
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under one stimulus. Successive discrimination problems are given 
and it is observed that the monkeys become progressively more 
efficient—for example, faster, in learning the discrimination prob- 
lem, After hundreds of practice trials on successive discrimination 
problems, monkeys learn to solve new discrimination problems ex- 
tremely fast. Harlow contends that the animal has learned how to 
learn this problem—that is, he has acquired a learning set for this 
class of problems. Subsequently, Harlow demonstrated the same 
kind of results with young children. 

Harlow’s findings have significant implications for education, 
Learning-set theory implies that important aspects of learning how 
to learn to solve problems are built up over many practice trials on 
related problems. It is only after extensive practice that the child 
becomes proficient in executing complex skills and in solving prob- 
lems. Casual or haphazard instruction in basic skills is obviously 
not the way in which important concepts or skills are reliably ac- 
quired. This point has also been recognized by Skinner (1954 and 
1958), who argues that programed instruction represents an ex- 
tremely efficient way for the learning of many concepts and prin- 
ciples. It is sufficient at this point to note that a relevant feature of 
programed instruction is that it gives the student extensive practice 
on a series of related problems and carefully leads the student 
toward the development of concepts. 

In the development of learning sets, Harlow has sometimes ar- 
ranged the experimental situation so that the cues are reversed. If 
the positive cue was originally the cube instead of the triangle, the 
triangle is now made the positive cue—that is, the stimulus under 
which the raisin is placed. It will be recalled that, according to 
Osgood's transfer surface, this is a condition for producing negative 
transfer. At first, this is precisely what happens. The animal has 
some difficulty in dealing with the reversed cues and continues to 
select the original cue. Later, after considerable practice in dealing 
with reversals, he acquires a facility for handling them and learns 
to shift with relative ease, In short, the animal becomes flexible in 
dealing with discrimination reversals. One educational implication 
stemming from this finding is that if we wish to teach children to 
be flexible in problem solving, then they must be given practice 
with various tasks in which cue reversal occurs. 

Later, Harlow (1959) noted that the early trials are extremely 
significant in establishing a reliable learning-set. He contends that 
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if practice with a particular type of problem is discontinued before 
it is reliably learned, then little transfer will occur to the next series 
of problems. Therefore, he concludes that considerable time and 
effort should be spent on the early problems before moving on to 
more complex problems. As a learning-set becomes more securely 
developed, relatively few trials are necessary on new problems. 

Harlow’s findings also suggest a possible explanation for the be- 
havioral phenomenon of “insight.” Generally, insight refers to the 
rapid solution of a problem. In view of Harlow’s findings, it would 
appear that insight might be a result of extensive practice on related 
problems. In other words, insight is a phenomenon which is seen as 
a result of learning to learn. 

Finally, Harlow suggests that the concept of learning-set is ap- 
plicable to the development of social-emotional behavior as well as 
problem solving. The development of personality characteristics, he 
feels, is the result of the formation of particular learning sets. For 
oe details, the reader should examine Harlow's paper in Part 

wo. 


Warm-Up 

A phenomenon related to learning to learn is warm-up. A basic 
difference between the two, however, is that warm-up is a much 
more transitory or short-lived effect. The effect of warm-up on 
subsequent learning can be seen in a study by Hamilton (1950). 
He required subjects to learn a paired-associate list of meaningful 
words and then gave them another list, a test list, with varying 
intervals of time elapsing between the initial and test list. The 
results of learning the test list showed that it was easier to learn if 
practiced soon after the initial list, within about sixty minutes, but 
that the facilitating effects were smaller and rather constant after a 
sixty-minute interval between lists. This transitory facilitation in 
learning transfer tasks is evidence for the warm-up effect. Similar 
results have been shown by Thune (1950), who was able to isolate 
warm-up and learning-to-learn effects in a single experiment. 


Nonspeciric TRANSFER 

Nonspecific transfer is a general concept that refers to transfer 
not dependent upon any specific features of the task, but dependent 
upon more general characteristics, such as of modes of attack and 
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general principles. Learning to learn and warm-up are instances of 
nonspecific transfer. In the case of paired-associate learning, the 
A-B, C-D paradigm is also an instance of nonspecific transfer. In 
this case, the transfer list consists of entirely new stimulus-response 
pairs that are unrelated to the pairs in the original list. Thus, any 
positive transfer or facilitation in learning the transfer list is due, 
not to specific features of the list, but to more general features such 
as learning-how-to-learn paired-associate lists. 


MEDIATIONAL PROCESSES IN TRANSFER 

The extent to which persons learn a new task depends to some 
degree upon individual learner characteristics. When faced with a 
new task, the ease with which it is learned will depend upon past 
experiences of the learner and how these experiences are utilized 
in the present task. If, for example, we ask a person to “think of an 
example of negative transfer,” we may observe that he delays his 
answer for a few seconds and then may give us a reply. During 
this delay, certain intervening processes are taking place, which we 
usually refer to as thinking. In essence, however, the learner is 
making certain nonverbalized responses to the question which in 
turn ultimately leads to an answer. We call these intervening proc- 
esses mediating responses because they serve to bridge the gap or 
mediate between the question presented and the final answer pro- 
duced. Sometimes learners are quite aware of mediating processes 
—that is, they can verbalize about them, and in other instances 
learners appear to be unaware of any mediational processes taking 
place. 

From our point of view, mediating responses are to be regarded 
as mechanisms for producing transfer. In other words, the ease or 
difficulty with which a person learns a new task depends in part 
upon the kind of mediating responses which are available, these in 
turn being a function of earlier learning experiences. Much of the 
ability of humans to learn new tasks with ease stems from their 
use of language, a major source of mediating responses. In fact, a 
chief difference between humans and lower animals is in their 
ability to use language to help mediate new behavior. 

An experiment by Bugelski and Scharlock (1952) demonstrated 
how language serves as a mediating response in learning a paired- 
associate list of words. They showed that the ease of learning a 
paired-associate list was dependent upon having learned previous 
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lists which contained responses which would facilitate or mediate 
the learning of a third list. For example, learning an initial pair of 
words such as “fish-hat,” and then learning a second pair such as 
“hat-book,” in which the response word in the first list became the 
stimulus word in the second list, facilitated the learning of a third 
pair, “fish-book.” 

Russell and Storms [4], in a classic paper, have demonstrated the 
role of associative frequency in mediating the learning of a new 
task. In this study, several mediating responses related to each 
other—that is, chains of responses—were used to demonstrate trans- 
fer effects. Words were selected from the Kent-Rosanoff list, which 
is made up of words that are commonly associated. Briefly, 
the Kent-Rosanoff list was constructed by presenting subjects with 
a large number of words and having them respond as fast as they 
could with an association. By selecting words from the Kent-Rosanoff 
list, Russell and Storms could infer the likelihood of a given associa- 
tion to a stimulus word, and by knowing that a given response had 
à given associative probability, a chain of associates was selected. 
For example, by looking at the word "stem" in the Kent-Rosanoff 
list, they knew that the most frequent associative response was 
"flower." In turn, the most frequent associative response to “flower” 
Was “smell.” They reasoned that if subjects learned a paired-associ- 
ate list in which they learned to make the response “stem” to the 
stimulus item “cef’—that is, "cef-stem"—that it would then be easier 
to learn a new stimulus pair “cef-smell” because of the chain of 
associations known to exist between “stem” and “smell,” than it 
would be to learn another pair “cef-joy” because “joy” had no 
known associative connection to STEM. 


TABLE 1 


Schematic Outline of the Conditions of the Experiment ° 


Original List Inferred Chain Transfer List 


Experimental 

Group Learn A-B B-C-D Learn A-D 
Control 

Group Learn A-B B-C-D Learn A-X 


wr re eee OT ue. e e 


? Adapted from Russell and Storms [4]. 
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A schematic outline of the experiment is shown in Table 1. Sub- 
jects in the experimental and control groups learned the same 
initial list of paired-associates, A-B. The associative chain, B-C-D, is 
known to already exist, based on data from the Kent-Rosanoff list. 
It is reasoned that A-D will be easier to learn than A-X, because of 
the known chain of associations going from B to D. The results 
confirmed their reasoning. The A-D list was significantly easier to 
learn, presumably because of the associative connections from B 
to D. Similarly, Buzzota (1956) in an unpublished study, reported 
similar findings in a study of mediated transfer. The essential dif- 
ference between the two studies was that Buzzota experimentally 
produced the associative linkage rather than infer its existence from 
a previous word association study. 

Finally, it should be noted that studies designed to demonstrate 
the specific effects of mediation itself, as distinct from other possible 
sources of transfer, have not always succeeded. For example, Barclay 
(1963) and Crawford and Vanderplas (1959) all failed to demon- 
strate any mediation effects in paired-associate learning over and 
above that which could be attributed to nonspecific transfer. Simi- 
larly, Palermo (1962) found in a paired-associate study that the 
condition designed to produce facilitation in a transfer list through 
mediated associations was actually inferior to a control group which 
could not benefit from mediated associations. Although these and 
similar studies do not invalidate the concept of mediation, they do 
indicate that the Positive transfer effects due to mediation may be 


masked by other factors or may depend upon the presence or 
absence of other factors, 


BILATERAL TRANSFER 


If a person practices a skill such as throwing darts with his right 
hand, there is usually some positive transfer to his left hand even 
though no specific practice with the left hand occurs. This transfer 
from a member on one side of the body to its opposite is called 


CHAPTER 


Additional Factors Influencing 
Transfer 


THIS CHAPTER IS CONCERNED WITH SEVERAL ADDITIONAL 
factors which influence transfer of learning. In addition to task 
similarity, transfer depends upon other conditions; however, these 
factors are to a certain extent secondary in their influence because 
their effects do depend upon the similarity relationships involved. 
These factors are: (1) time interval elapsing between tasks, (2) 
degree of original-task learning, (3) variety of previous tasks, and 
(4) task difficulty. 


Time INTERVAL BETWEEN TASKS 

What happens if the time interval between the original and trans- 
fer task is several days or weeks rather than just one day? Does 
transfer to a subsequent task decline with the passage of time, as 
does retention, or are the findings more complex? In a series of 
studies Bunch and his colleagues addressed themselves to this ques- 
tion. A number of their studies (for example, Bunch, 1936, Bunch 
and McCraven, 1938, Bunch and Lang, 1939) have indicated that 


transfer of training remains roughly constant with varying intervals 
of time elapsing between the original and transfer tasks. Within 
the time limits employed, transfer was quite stable and appeared 
to be remarkably independent of any memory of the original task. 
This finding is somewhat paradoxical if one takes the view that the 
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amount of transfer from the original to the transfer task is, in a 
certain sense, one possible measure of retention of the original task. 
It would certainly appear that if a task is gradually forgotten in the 
course of time, its transfer to a subsequent task would also decline 
in the course of time. As indicated, however, the results do not 
suggest this. 

In one of the first of a series of studies on the transfer-time prob- 
lem Bunch (1936) required subjects to learn a problem-solving 
task to a criterion of two perfect trials, and then tested independent 
groups of subjects at 0, 2, 14, 30, or 90 days afterward, requiring 
them to learn another problem-solving task of the identical type to 
the same criterion, Additional groups of subjects were tested for 
their retention of the original task at the same time intervals so 
that the temporal course of transfer and retention could be com- 
pared. A comparison of transfer and retention using trials to reach 
criterion revealed that the percentage transfer remained strikingly 
similar regardless of the time interval between tasks. Some variation 
in transfer existed, but it was not systematic or reliable. There 
was as much transfer after thirty or ninety days as there was im- 
mediately after learning the original task. Analogous findings were 
obtained with the error measures, In contrast, retention measured 
with either trials or errors showed a decrease with the passage of 
time between tasks. Although retention declined with the passage 
of time, the ability of the subjects to transfer their learning to the 
new task remained roughly the same regardless of the time intervals 
elapsing between tasks, 

In a similar study, Bunch and McCraven (1938) extended this 
type of problem to the investigation of memory material. Subjects 
learned an initial list of paired-associate nonsense syllables to com- 
plete mastery and then learned a second list to the same criterion 
after intervals of 0, 2, 14 or 28 days. An A-B, C-D transfer paradigm 
was employed, in which the stimuli and responses in the transfer 
task were unrelated to those of the original task. An examination 
of the results revealed that subjects required approximately the 
same number of trials to master the transfer task, regardless of the 
time interval separating the tasks. In order to check the reliability 
of their findings, Bunch and McCraven repeated this study using 
new subjects and new lists of nonsense syllables. The results were 
quite comparable to those of the initial experiment. After 0, 2, 14, 
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or 28 days subjects learned transfer lists in 10.95, 10.70, 11.53, and 
10.50 trials, respectively, for the different intervals of time. Again, 
the striking finding of the study was that regardless of the time 
interval separating the tasks, transfer to the subsequent task re- 
mained roughly constant. 

In a later study, Gladis (1960) obtained results that were in 
agreement with those of Bunch. Using school children of various 
ages, he found that transfer of training remained roughly constant 
with intervals of 0, 2, and 14 days elapsing between the tasks. The 
age factor was important in that the older children showed greater 
amounts of positive transfer. 

Bunch (1939) has noted one exception to the stability of the 
transfer-time function. Under conditions designed to yield nega- 
tive transfer, in which the cues were reversed in a maze learning task, 
transfer was found to vary with the passage of time. Negative 
transfer effects were greatest after short time intervals, but the 
effect gradually shifted to positive transfer with longer intervals of 
time. 

More recent studies by Ellis and his colleagues have sought to 
determine the conditions under which transfer remains invariant 
with time, First, Ellis and Burnstein (1960) demonstrated that the 
temporal course of transfer declines with an A-B, C-B paradigm— 
that is, when subjects are required to make the same response to 
different but similar stimuli in the transfer task. This finding seems 
reasonable because performance on the transfer task depends partly 
on the retention of the original responses with this paradigm. Sub- 
sequent studies (Ellis and Hunter, 1960, 1961a, and 1961b) demon- 
strated that under conditions of nonspecific transfer (A-B, C-D 
paradigm), transfer remains constant with the passage of time. In 
addition, transfer of training with the A-B, C-B paradigm remains 
fairly constant if the response items in the task are highly mean- 
ingful, or if they are highly familiarized nonsense-syllable re- 
sponses. 


More generally, 
reveal that transfer o 


the findings of Bunch and Ellis, taken together, 
f training remains approximately constant as 
long as performance on the transfer task does not depend on memory 
for specific items in the original task. Where transfer does depend 
on memory for specific items, or under conditions of cue reversal, 
transfer will vary as a function of time elapsing between tasks. 
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DEGREE OF ORIGINAL LEARNING 

The results concerning the effects of degree of original learning 
on transfer are fairly systematic. A general rule of thumb is that 
positive transfer increases with increasing practice on the original 
task. Mandler (1962) has summarized the research on this variable 
and notes that with small amounts of practice there is frequently a 
negative transfer effect, then a return to zero transfer with more 
practice, and increasing positive transfer with even more practice. 
More generally, then, the results reveal a U-shaped function relating 
degree of original learning and amount of transfer, 

The early study of Siipola and Israel (1933) illustrates the effects 
of varying degrees of original learning on transfer, Subjects learned 
to pair various telegraph codes to letters of the alphabet as stimuli. 
The transfer task required learning new code-alphabet combinations. 
Four degrees of original learning were given: 12, 26, 96, and 208 
trials prior to the transfer task, With 12 practice trials, there was 
slight positive transfer; with 26 trials, negative transfer occurred; 
and with 96 and 208 trials, increased positive transfer was obtained. 

An examination of the Underwood [1]! study described in 
Chapter III reveals much the same effect; however, in this instance, 
all transfer was positive. Reexamination of Table 3 reveals that 
with increased amount of practice on the original list, there is an 
increasing amount of positive transfer that is reflected in the relative 
ease in which subjects learn the transfer task. Similar findings were 
obtained by Underwood (1949), although some initial negative 
transfer resulted from few trials on the original task, With increased 
practice, there was increased positive transfer, Analogous findings 
in animal learning were obtained by both Bruner, Mandler, O’Dowd, 
and Wallach (1958) and by Reid (1953). 

Finally, Mandler and Heinemann (1956) conducted a study in 
which subjects learned nonsense syllables as responses to one-digit 
numbers. Subjects were given ten, thirty, and fifty trials beyond a 
criterion of mastery. On the transfer task, subjects showed some 
initial negative transfer after ten overlearning trials, less negative 


transfer after thirty overlearning trials and positive transfer after 
fifty trials. 


* Bracketed numbers refer to readings in Part Two. 
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Recently, a study by Postman (1962) examined the generalization 
that positive transfer increases with degree of first-list learning. 
Postman noted that this generalization, as far as verbal transfer is 
concerned, holds true as long as the responses are highly similar 
(Underwood [1]), with a control condition requiring only a single 
list to be learned (Bruce, 1933) and in studies using the A-B, A-C 
paradigm, in which the specific and nonspecific transfer are not 
separated (Atwater, 1953, Underwood, 1949). Postman proposed 
that the effects of degree of first-list learning be determined using 
several transfer paradigms, with a nonspecific transfer group being 
used as a control to evaluate the other transfer paradigms. 

Subjects learned one of four different paired-associate lists in 
which both stimuli and responses were selected from Haagen's 
(1949) list. The list conformed to four different transfer paradigms: 
(1) new stimuli and new responses—that is, nonspecific transfer 
(A-B, C-D); (2) new stimuli and old responses (A-B, C-B); (3) 
old stimuli and new responses (A-B, A-C); (4) old stimuli and old 
responses re-paired (A-B, A-Br). Subjects learned a list of ten 
paired-assocjates to three different degrees of first-list learning: (1) 
to a criterion of six out of ten correct responses; (2) perfect mastery; 
and (3) perfect mastery plus 50 per cent overlearning. Following 
the various conditions of original learning, subjects learned the 
same transfer lists, When compared against the nonspecific transfer 
control (A-B, C-D), all paradigms yielded negative transfer. The 
amount of negative transfer was greatest for the A-B, A-Br condi- 
tion, intermediate for the A-B, A-C condition, and least for the 
A-B, C-B condition. With increased amount of practice on the 
Original task, the A-B, A-Br group continued to yield increasing 
negative transfer, but with the other groups, negative transfer 
increased at first and then began to decrease. Although the curves 
did not show a return to positive transfer, the findings suggest the 
usual U-shaped function. Perhaps if additional practice had been 
given transfer would have become positive. 

An important educational implication regarding the role of degree 
of original learning should be noted. All in all, the findings suggest 
that the greatest amount of negative transfer is likely to occur after 
relatively little practice on the original task, supporting, in one 
sense, the old maxim that "a little learning is dangerous." With 
extensive practice on the original task one runs much less risk of 
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negative transfer. Finally, these generalizations are consistent with 
those of Harlow, who, as we have seen before, has argued that 
considerable practice should be given on the early problems of a 
series in order to maximize transfer in discrimination learning. 


VARIETY OF PREVIOUS TASKS 

In order to maximize transfer, should one practice extensively on 
a single task or less on several related tasks? In other words, is 
practice with a variety of tasks or stimuli an important factor in 
transfer? This question is of practical as well as of theoretical im- 
portance because educational practices such as the optimal design 
of learning sequences depend upon knowing an answer to this 
question. It will be recalled that studies of learning to learn (Harlow 
[3]) indicate that practice on a series of related problems leads to 
Successive improvement in performance; however, these studies do 
not separate the effects of amount of practice from those of variety 
of practice. Unfortunately, not a great deal is known about this 
factor although it is frequently assumed that some degree of variety 
in the original task will lead to greater positive transfer (Crafts, 
1927). 

A recent study by Duncan [5] illustrated the separate effects of 
sheer amount of practice from those of variety of practice on trans- 
fer, and showed that task variety is an important factor in producing 
positive transfer. Subjects were given practice in a perceptual-motor 
task which required them to learn to place a lever in one of thirteen 
slots, each slot being separately identified by a number. The subject’s 
task was to learn to place the lever in a particular slot when pre- 
sented with a particular stimulus item which appeared on a memory 
drum. The transfer task required the subject to learn to place the 
lever in the appropriate slot in the presence of new stimuli. Two 
types of stimuli were employed: H figures and nonsense syllables. 
The stimulus-slot pairs were, of course, arbitrary so the task is 
essentially a paired-associate motor task. 

The results can be summarized as follows: (1) the amount of 
transfer increased as a result of increased amount of practice, and 
(2) transfer increased as a direct function of increased variety of 
original training. The improvement in transfer as a result of in- 
creased variety of practice was most marked in going from only 
one to two types of tasks; the increase in transfer was somewhat 
less in going from two to five to ten different tasks. In other words, 
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the increased positive transfer due to task variety occurred with 
only a small increase in the number of training tasks. 


TRANSFER AND TASK DIFFICULTY 


: Does preliminary training on an easy or a more difficult task result 
in greater transfer? Unfortunately, it is somewhat difficult to gen- 
eralize about the role of task difficulty in transfer. In some instances 
transfer from an easy to a hard task is greater, and sometimes the 
reverse occurs, One factor which makes it difficult to generalize 
about task difficulty is that many different kinds of tasks have been 
used to vary this dimension (Day, 1956). Because it is not easy to 
know what constitutes comparable levels of difficulty with different 
tasks, generalizations about task difficulty tend to be complex. 

Lordahl and Archer (1958) examined the effect of practicing at 
One speed on a pursuit-rotor device and transferring to another 
speed. The subjects practiced tracking on a pursuit-rotor device at 
Speeds of forty, sixty, or eighty revolutions per minute on the first 
day and then practiced at sixty revolutions per minute on the second 
day. The results indicated that subjects who had preliminary prac- 
tice at either forty or eighty revolutions per minute did significantly 
poorer on the transfer task than did those who practiced at sixty 
revolutions per minute. In short, the more similar the original task 
was to the transfer task, the better the performance on the transfer 
task. If original training was either easier or more difficult, transfer 
was negative. In a follow-up study, Namikas and Archer (1960) 
tested the hypothesis that variation of the intertask interval might 
affect the amount of negative transfer obtained. The training con- 
ditions of the earlier study were repeated, but with four time in- 
tervals between the two tasks. Again, the findings indicated that 
transferring to the same speed gave the best performance. 

Noble (1959) has raised the question of task difficulty in verbal 
transfer of training and notes that one way of varying the difficulty 
of verbal tasks is to manipulate the meaningfulness of verbal lists. 
He gave two groups of subjects lists of verbal materials to learn, 
one high and one low in meaningfulness, and then tested for trans- 
fer with varying types of lists. Subjects learning the high meaning 
lists learned significantly faster than those who learned the low 
meaning list. In contrast, on a test of transfer in which subjects 
learned a new list of items low in meaning, there was no difference 
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in performance as a function of preliminary training. Tentatively, 
Noble proposed the generalization that meaningfulness facilitates 
the rate of learning but has no effect on transfer. 

A study of Goldstein and Newton (1962) indicated that training 
on a difficult task led to greater transfer. They used a rather com- 
plex tracking task with varying amounts of lag in the control system 
of the task. What is meant by lag is variation in the time between 
the subject’s movement of a lever and the subsequent response of 
the system. The task of the subject was to keep a moving pointer 
on the zero point of a scale by appropriate manipulation of the 
lever. Variations in the degree of control lag were regarded as varia- 
tions in task difficulty. The results indicated that performance on 
the most difficult training task led to the greatest amount of transfer 
on a subsequent tracking task. 

In other tasks, training on an easy task produces greater transfer 
than does training on a more difficult task. Lawrence (1952) con- 
ducted a study of discrimination learning in rats in which animals 
were trained to discriminate between two brightness levels. One 
group of animals was given preliminary training with difficult dis- 
criminations to make in which the two brightnesses were very 
similar. Another group started training with easy discriminations in 
which the two brightnesses were quite different. Following pre- 
liminary training all animals were trained on the difficult discrimina- 
tion which was the transfer test, The results indicated that animals 
trained on the easy discriminations performed better on the transfer 
test than those trained originally on the more difficult discrimination. 
Similarly, in a study of transfer in rotary pursuit tracking, Ammons, 
Ammons, and Morgan (1956) obtained results which indicated 
that going from an easy to a difficult task facilitated transfer. 

It would appear that systematic generalizations about the role of 
task difficulty will not be possible until greater attention is given 
to the concept of difficulty. Also, greater progress in resolving this 
issue might occur if research stemmed from more theoretically-de- 
veloped notions of difficulty and if long-term studies were conducted 
with fewer types of tasks. Holdings (1962) has taken the position 
that difficulty is not an especially useful concept for predicting 
transfer efficiency, and that the use of the concept of difficulty must 
give way to far more detailed or molecular analysis of the component 
skills involved. N evertheless, we do have some leads on the transfer- 
difficulty issue. Deese (1958) has suggested that transfer may be 
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greater from a difficult task provided that the difficult tasks contain 
all of the stimulus-response components of simpler tasks plus ad- 
ditional ones, On the other hand, transfer may be greater from an 
easy task if the easy task allows the learner to discover the relevant 
stimulus dimensions necessary for the solution of the complex task. 


CHAPTER \ " 


Transfer and Stimulus 
Predifferentiation 


WE NOTED IN CHAPTER 1 THAT PRACTICALLY ALL NEW 
learning is influenced in some fashion by previous learning. The 


us consider the example given below, 


In learning a new task such as driving a car, it is frequently 
reasonable to assume that the learner has had some prior experience 


The principle of stimulus predifferentiation is seen in a number 


of educational situations. The use of films and other audio-visual aids 
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often serves to prepare the student to learn more readily complex 
skills and concepts. For example, students may be shown various 
parts of a microscope via filmstrips before they actually attempt to 
use a microscope. The assumption is made that this preliminary 
experience helps to "predifferentiate" the task so that whatever is 
learned subsequently will be learned with greater ease. 


DEFINITION oF STIMULUS 
PREDIFFERENTIATION 

' In general, stimulus predifferentiation refers to the facilitation 
in learning a new stimulus-response task as a result of some type of 
preliminary experience or practice with the stimuli themselves. In 
the typica] laboratory study of stimulus predifferentiation, subjects 
are given preliminary practice in attaching verbal labels, or names, 
to sets of stimuli and are then given a transfer task which requires 
them to make entirely different responses to the same stimuli. 
Usually, the transfer task requires motor responses such as pushing 
Switches or levers; in this fashion the two sets of responses are quite 
different from each other, one verbal and the other motor. The 
ae features of this type of predifferentiation study are shown 

elow; à 


Transfer Task 


Pretraining Task 
So — Rmotor 
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x is reasoned that the ease of learning the transfer task—that is, of 
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At this point you may ask in what way stimulus predifferentiation 
differs from the more conventional transfer study. In the usual 
transfer study in which the subject learns to attach new responses 
to the same stimuli, following the A-B, A-C paradigm, the responses 
are qualitatively the same. If they are verbal responses in the 
original task, they are also verbal responses in the transfer task. 
Although studies of stimulus predifferentiation do employ the A-B, 
A-C paradigm, the responses in the transfer task are qualitatively 
different. Studies of stimulus predifferentiation have the specific 
purpose of discovering the transfer effects of preliminary practice 
with the stimuli alone. 


CATEGORIES OF STIMULUS 
PREDIFFERENTIATION 


The previous section described one type of predifferentiation in 
which subjects practiced attaching verbal responses to stimuli during 
pretraining and then learned to make different motor responses to 
the same stimuli in the transfer task. This type of predifferentiation 
is known as Relevant S pretraining—that is, subjects are given pre- 
training with stimuli which are relevant (actually the same) to those 
used in the transfer task, There are several other types of stimulus 
predifferentiation which have been nicely classified by Arnoult 
(1957). His classification is based upon the various kinds of activi- 
Hes required of the subject during pretraining and is outlined in 
Table 1. Each type is illustrated with a hypothetical example for 
purposes of simplicity. The transfer task is the same in all instances 


à : rent motor responses of moving a con- 
trol stick up in the presence of a red light and downward in the 


In the first type of pretraining, Relevant S-R, the stimuli in the 
pretraining task are the same as those in the transfer task, and the 
responses in the pretraining task are symbolic or "representative" of 
those in the transfer task. Presumably, learning to say "up" in the 
presence of a red light will make it easier to learn to move a control 
Stick in the direction of up. This type of pretraining is not, strictly 
speaking, a type of stimulus predifferentiation since the responses in 
the training and transfer task are related to each other, Thus any 
transfer obtained may result from the “relatedness” of the responses 
as well as any possible stimulus predifferentiation. 
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In the second type of pretraining, Relevant S, the stimuli in the 
two tasks are the same but the responses bear no symbolic relation- 
ship to each other. This type of pretraining is generally used in tests 
of hypotheses about stimulus predifferentiation (Gibson, 1940, 
Miller and Dollard, 1941). Irrelevant S pretraining requires that 
subjects make differential verbal responses to stimuli which are 
irrelevant to those in the transfer task. This type of training is most 
often used as a control for warm-up and learning to learn. Attention 
training requires subjects to *look at" or observe stimuli but not to 
label them in any way. A No Pretraining group is sometimes used as 
a control for the other conditions, but is generally unsatisfactory 
because it does not control for warm-up or learning to learn. 


TABLE l 


Various Categories of Stimulus Predifferentiation * 


Pretraining Task Transfer Task 


Mese Hp 
Kind of Pretraining Stimulus Verbal Stimulus Motor 
Responses Responses 
Relevant S-R Red light “Up” Red light Up 
Green light “Down” Green light Down 
Relevant S Red light “Cow” 
Green light “Horse” Same as above 


Bright light “Cow” Same as above 


Irrelevant S 
Dim light “Horse” 


Attention Red light None Saves chavs 
Green light None 
None Same as above 


No Pretraining 


° Adapted from Arnoult (1957). 


In all of the categories described by Amoult, the transfer task 
w responses to the stimuli: in other 


consists of learning to make nev 

words, a discriminative learning task is used as a test of the effects 

of various types of predifferentiation. In addition, however, per- 
d which require that the subject 


ceptual tasks have also been use 
discriminate or recognize stimuli rather than learn to make new 


responses in their presence. For example, following pretraining a 
Subject may be given a recognition test in which he has to "pick 
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out” from an array of similar stimuli the one or ones that he thought 
he experienced during pretraining. 


EFFECTS or VARIOUS TYPES or 
PRETRAINING ON TRANSFER 

The effects of various types of pretraining on transfer are reason- 
ably well established and clear. To begin with, studies which have 
used Relevant S-R pretraining have uniformly shown equal & 
greater positive transfer as compared with other kinds of pretrain- 
ing. This is an understandable effect since not only do the stimuli 
become predifferentiated but the responses in the transfer task are 
easier to learn because of practice on relevant symbolic features 
during pretraining. 

Relevant S pretraining has also been shown to produce significant 
amounts of positive transfer in a large number of experiments (for 
example, Battig, 1956, Cantor, 1953, Ellis and Muller [6],! Gagné 
and Baker, 1950, Goss, 1953, Goss and Greenfeld, 1958, McAllister, 
1953, Norcross and Spiker, 1958, Vanderplas, Sanderson, and Van- 
derplas, 1964). In general, these studies have required that subjects 
practice a preliminary task in which they learn to give distinctive 
verbal labels to stimuli and then perform on a transfer task in which 
they learn to make differential motor responses to the same stimuli. 
The ease with which subjects learn the transfer task is interpreted 
as being due to the preliminary experience with the stimuli that 
presumably makes them less confusing. Exactly how the stimuli 
become less confusing or more distinctive and precisely what mech- 
anisms are involved is a subject of theoretical controversy, and 
several alternative hypotheses have been offered to account for this 
event (Gibson, 1968, Gibson and Gibson, 1955, Hake and Ericksen, 
1955, Miller and Dollard, 1941, Postman, 1955, Vanderplas, 1963). 
Regardless of theoretical differences in interpretation, however, the 
facts regarding Relevant S pretraining are quite clear, 

A study by Gagné and Baker (1950) will illustrate the effects of 
Relevant S pretraining. One group of subjec 
experience in learning to associate letters oft 
lights whereas another group received no 
Both groups were then given a transfer ta 
to learn to press a particular switch in the 


ts received preliminary 
he alphabet to different 
preliminary pretraining. 
Sk which required them 
presence of each of the 
! Bracketed numbers refer to readings in Part Two, 
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lights. Subjects given practice in associating letters to lights were 
superior in learning the transfer task to those given no pretraining. 
The results were interpreted as indicating that pretraining served 
to make the stimuli less confusing—that is, to reduce the amount of 
stimulus generalization among the stimuli. Unfortunately, the results 
were probably confounded with learning to learn and warm-up 
since no controls for these effects were employed. 

A more elaborate study by Goss and Greenfeld (1958) attempted 
to examine in greater detail the various conditions influencing trans- 
fer of predifferentiation. In their study, several different types of 
pretraining were given along with several degrees of practice on 
the pretraining task plus a control group which received no pretrain- 
ing. The pretraining portion of the study required subjects to engage 
in one of several tasks with stimuli consisting of four lights of vary- 
ing intensity. The various pretraining tasks included such activities 
as attaching familiar relevant labels to the stimuli—that is, learning 
to call them very bright, bright, dull, and very dull, labeling the 


stimuli with nonsense syllables, and having the subjects supply their 


own labels, Besides the three different verbal labeling conditions, 
other conditions were given which involved various combinations as 
follows; looking at the stimuli; looking at and discriminating among, 
the stimuli; and looking, discriminating and naming overtly or 


covertly, nr em 
Following pretraining, the subjects were given a transfer task i 
> yeas ; LS 
Which i in d fo. s to push a lever in a nd direction for 
each of the four lights. Although detailed results ar 1 
basic findings of T study revealed that subjects given the various 


verbal labeling tasks were superior on the transfer nee kn 
Biven instructions which involved various combinations Ani 2n 
at, discriminating, and naming overtly or covertly. m a oe i ; d 
Conditions led to superior transfer when compared wa a P ath 
Only saw the stimuli. The pronounced superiority o ite striking. 
er labeling groups over the "seeing" group wi si a with the 

05s and Greenfeld viewed their results as bate aged tie viel 

Ypothesis of response produced cues—namely, that a hich served to 
Tesponses to the stimuli generated additional cues W 


Make them more distinctive 

s hown that 
p Te 
ransfer from verba] pretraining to @ she dins 
additional conditions. Battig showed that the degr 
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verbal pretraining to a motor task depends upon the complexity of 
the task; the amount of transfer decreased as complexity of the 
motor task increased. In an elaborate study varying both type of 
pretraining and type of transfer task, Vanderplas e£ al. showed that 
the amount of transfer to perceptual and perceptual-motor tasks 


depended upon the gross similarity between the pretraining and 
transfer tasks, 


THE INFLUENCE oF LABELING: 
AN ILLUSTRATION 


So far we have seen that learning to attach different labels to 
similar stimuli makes it possible to respond to these stimuli dif- 
ferently. Indeed, verbal labels serve to mediate or to facilitate the 
learning of new and different responses to stimuli in a number of 
everyday situations. Let us consider a fairly common situation 
among college students. Suppose you are in a quandary about asking 
two girls, Jean and Nancy, for a date to attend a campus dance. 
You have seen them on ca 
otherwise know almost nothing about them. You decide to inquire 
among friends, and one of them tells you that Jean is a rather cold 


A complementary process has also been proposed which is called 


uppose you are interested in dating 


à r of a specific sorority. The members 
of this sorority are held in low esteem and, in 


reputation on campus. Even though this partic 
» you may be reluctant to date her if you are 
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ations in which a person was well liked and accepted by a group 
until it was discovered that he was “Jewish” are numerous. In other 
words, the label “Jew” can serve to mediate entirely new reactions 
from others even though the person himself has not changed. 


ROLE or THE TRANSFER TASK ITSELF 

Not all experiments have shown positive transfer effects resulting 
from labeling practice (for example, Arnoult, 1953, and 1956, Ellis, 
Bessemer, Devine, and Trafton, 1962, Robinson, 1955). In these 
studies the transfer task was a perceptual rather than a learning 
task, a distinction which can be illustrated by examining Robinson's 
study, 

Robinson gave independent groups of 
pretraining with stimuli, which consiste 
different fingerprints. One group of subjects learned to att 
tinctive names to the fingerprints, gangsters’ nicknames; another 
group learned one name, “cops,” for half the stimuli, and “robbers” 
for the remaining half; a third group was given practice in making 
“same-different” judgments when shown successive pairs of finger- 
prints; a control group received no pretraining. On the transfer task, 
the subjects were shown the same ten fingerprints plus additional 
ones and were required to make “same-different” judgments when 
shown successive pairs of fingerprints. 

The findings were as follows: (1) all pretraining groups were 
superior to the control in the accuracy of their judgments, and (2) 
no differences were found among any of the pretraining groups. In 
other words, preliminary practice in labeling the fingerprints with 
distinctive verbal labels did not increase the discriminability of the 
stimuli over that improvement resulting from pretraining without 
labels, 

Can the failure to obtain positive effects from labeling be due to 
the transfer task itself? In other words, are the differences a result 
of the use of learning tasks in one set of experiments and perceptual 
tasks in another? Ellis and Muller [6] and Vanderplas et al. (1964) 
reasoned that this was the case and obtained substantial evidence 
to support their position. Vanderplas ( 1963) had earlier noted that 
When perceptual transfer tasks were used, such as discrimination or 
recognition tasks, distinctive verbal labeling of stimuli yielded no 
more transfer than did preliminary instructions to observe or dis- 


subjects several types of 
d of photographs of ten 
ach dis- 
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criminate the stimuli. Nevertheless, gross comparisons of the various 
studies using the two types of transfer tasks were not themselves 
sufficient since none of them had employed identical types of pre- 
training, the same stimuli, labels, and so on. 

In order to directly compare the two types of transfer tasks Ellis 
and Muller [6] conducted an experiment in which subjects were 
given identical pretraining and then tested either on a learning or 
a perceptual transfer task. They gave subjects a pretraining task 
using random shapes, examples of which are shown in Figure 2. 


6 POINT SHAPE 24 POINT SHAPE 


1050 2. Examples of random shapes. ( Adapted from Vanderplas & Garvin, 


Subjects were given practice in either labeling simple (6-point) 
random shapes with distinctive relevant labels which were descrip- 
tive of the shapes, or they were instructed only to observe and dis- 
criminate the shapes. Subjects were given an equal amount of 
practice for the labeling and observation conditions for either two, 
four, eight, or sixteen trials. Following pretraining, some subjects 
were given a recognition test in which they were shown sets of 
similar random shapes, some they had seen and some they had not 
seen, and were asked if they recognized any of the shapes as ones 
they had experienced before. Other subjects were given a learning 
task which required them to learn to press one of eight switches for 
each of the eight shapes experienced during pretraining. 
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The basic results of the study are seen in Figure 3. The labeling 
group is somewhat inferior to the observation group in terms of the 
number of correct recognitions they make. Certainly, the labeling 
does not aid subsequent recognition when compared with a group 
given observation practice alone, even though both groups do im- 
prove with practice, On the other hand, the labeling group is supe- 
rior to the observation group in learning to attach motor responses 
to the stimuli, Quite clearly, the effect of labeling can depend upon 
the nature of the transfer task, Labeling may help if the transfer 
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Ficure 3. Compari: 
to two different types of tasks. 
task (mean correct motor-switching resp' 
of pretraining). B, shows transfer to a perceptua 
tion of stimuli as a function of type of pretraining 
& Muller, 1964.) 


task requires subjects to make new responses to the stimuli and may 


not help if the task is one of recognition. 
It is not possible, however, to generalize that the effect of verbal 


labeling is to facilitate only learning and not perception since Ellis 
and Muller found some evidence for improved shape recognition 
following labeling practice when the shapes were complex (twenty- 
four-point shapes). Nevertheless, the findings with respect to simple 
Shapes are systematic with respect to the distinction between per- 
ceptual and learning tasks. 

Why this difference between the two types of transfer tasks? 
Why, in general, does labeling of stimuli facilitate a subsequent task 
when it involves making new responses to the stimuli and have little 
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or no effect when the task is one of recognition or discrimination? 
No completely adequate explanation exists. It would appear, per- 
haps, that cues which are generated as a result of labeling may be 
non-functional in the perceptual task—that is, unnecessary for im- 
proving perception. In the learning task, the cues generated from 
labeling appear to be used, perhaps serving as conditioned stimuli 
in the acquisition of new responses (Goss, 1955, Miller and Dollard, 
1941). 


THEORIES OF STIMULUS 
PREDIFFERENTIATION 


A variety of theories to account for the positive transfer effects 
resulting from stimulus predifferentiation have been proposed. These 
have been described in several sources ( Arnoult, 1957, Bevan, 1961, 
Postman, 1963, Vanderplas, 1958). We shall briefly consider three 
of these hypotheses. 

The first of these is the hypothesis of acquired distinctiveness of 
cues (Goss, 1955, Miller and Dollard, 1941), which states that at- 
taching different verbal labels to similar stimuli tends to increase 
the “distinctiveness” of the stimuli as a result of the addition of 
different response-produced cues, The function of a label is to pro- 
duce additional cues which in turn make similar stimuli more dis- 
tinctive. In this theory, “distinctiveness” is treated as an intervening 
variable and is inferred from the ease in which one attaches new 
instrumental responses to stimuli following labeling practice, or in 
the improvement in recognition or discrimination following labeling 
practice, Miller and Dollard usually refer to instances that involve 
instrumental responses although their definition implies some sort 
of change in perceptual responses as well. Attempts to test this 
hypothesis have yielded somewhat contradictory results. In general, 
attempts to test this hypothesis with instrumental transfer tasks— 
that is, those which require learning to make new responses to the 
stimuli have yielded results which have been interpreted in favor of 
the hypothesis; in contrast, attempts to test the hypothesis using 
perceptual tasks have yielded results which have not supported the 
hypothesis, This is an oversimplification of the findings and more 
rigorous tests of this hypothesis will require better specification of 
both the stimulus and response conditions as well as the develop- 
ment of more adequate conceptualizations about the events involved 


( Arnoult, 1957). 
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E Muller [6] have raised an additional question as to 
Een it is entirely appropriate to interpret the positive transfer 
cts resulting from Relevant S training as being due to the in- 
p distinctiveness of the stimuli alone. Even though the re- 
"iin in the training and transfer task are qualitatively different, 
e have suggested that learning how to make identifying (naming) 
É sponses in the training task may aid in the making of new identi- 
ying responses in the transfer task even though the responses are 
a different. In other words, Relevant S training may, in 
act, produce two effects, one being to increase the distinctiveness 
of the stimuli and the other to facilitate a learning-how-to-learn 
process in which subjects acquire skill in making identifying re- 
Sponses. They further point out that if, indeed, labeling practice 


Oes increase the “distinctiveness” of stimuli, that such increase 


o : A" 
ught to be reflected in a perceptual task such as recognition as well 
fferential motor responses. 


às in a learning task which requires di 

Gibson (1940) has proposed an hypothesis to account for the 
findings of stimulus predifferentiation in terms of the reduction of 
intralist generalization. Accordingly, the effect of pretraining is to 
reduce the amount of stimulus generalization among the stimulus 
items in a list. As the amount of generalization among stimuli is 
reduced, the amount of positive transfer in learning a new task is 
increased. According to Arnoult, this hypothesis is operationally 
equivalent to the distinctiveness of cues hypothesis; however, Gib- 
son does not say that generalization is reduced as a result of distinc- 


tive response-produced cues being added to the stimuli. In other 
ar effects, but for somewhat dif- 


words, both theories predict simil 

ferent reasons. This distinction is amplified by Gibson and Gibson 

(1955), who subsequently proposed that stimuli become percep- 

tually more distinctive not as a result of some “enrichment” process, 

but as a result of differentiation." Individuals learn to distinguish 
exist in the stimulus, that is, they 


Various components which already 
learn to respond to various stimuli not previously responded to 
h the addition of response- 

theses have received con- 


rather than enriching the stimulus throug 
produced cues. Although these two hypo d 
Siderable attention in recent experiments, it is too early to decide 


On their respective merits. 
Hake and Ericksen (1955) have suggested that the role of verbal 
force the subject to attend to 


labels in the pretraining task is t i 
various cues. Such a view implies that the label helps the subject to 
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select certain features of the stimuli and that it is the general label- 
ing process rather than the specific features of the labels themselves 
which is important. The Attention to Cues hypothesis has also been 
suggested by Robinson (1955), although the hypothesis has been 
somewhat difficult to test. 
In summary, no single theory appears adequate in accounting for 
the empirical phenomenon of stimulus predifferentiation. Part of this 
difficulty may lie in inadequate or incomplete conceptualization of 
the events involved. In addition, failure to specify precisely the 
meaning of various constructs employed in the theories may also 
account for some of their difficulty. It is conceivable that all of the 
proposed theories may be adequate for limited sets of data and that 
a more comprehensive theory will emerge as a result of better inte- 
gration of the theories. Gibson (1963) has recently suggested that 
sb aa zeo oE these theoretical issues will result only 
a iet Sa ah 2 ing s the hypotheses and after more care- 
experimental designs employed. 


CHAPTER 


Transfer and the Educational 


Process 


So FAR WE HAVE DESCRIBED A NUMBER OF CONDITIONS 
known to influence transfer of learning and indicated several theo- 
retical problems of transfer. We now turn our attention to the role 
of transfer in the educational process and examine those factors 
which are relevant and applicable to classroom learning activities. 
At this point, it is significant to note that early studies of transfer 
of learning, indeed much of human learning, were first conducted 
in the classroom as distinct from the laboratory in an attempt to 
better understand the teaching-learning process; in addition, many 
of these studies were orientated towards examining conceptions of 
transfer which had direct relevance to educational practices. 

Later, around 1930, increasing effort was placed upon laboratory 
Studies of learning that had as one of their main goals the attempt 
to develop laws of behavior. It was felt that a science of human 
behavior could be best developed through carefully controlled labo- 
ratory studies of the learning process. Certainly, classroom studies 
of learning are important, but it was argued that the complexity of 
the classroom environment made it difficult to discover fundamental 


laws of learning. 
Although the necessity for carefully-controlled and systematic 
studies of the learning process has never been doubted by most 


psychologists (for example, Spence, 1956), rumblings were heard 
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which suggested that all was not well. A number of educators and 
training specialists began to ask psychologists for help in problems 
associated with learning. Increasingly, psychologists faced the ques- 
tion: “What is there in the psychology of learning which is useful 
and applicable to educational problems?” It was possible for psy- 
chologists to take at least three rather distinct positions on this issue: 
(1) one alternative was to reject the plea of the educator by either 
showing little interest in his problems or by arguing that psychology 
was not ready to help because it didn’t have adequately-developed 
laws of behavior; (2) a second approach of the psychologist was to 
take stock of his facts, principles, and theories and to make recom- 
mendations, in some cases quite tentative, about applying principles 
of learning to educational problems and to make suggestions about 
potentially fruitful areas for further research; (3) a third alternative 
was for the psychologist to tackle directly the problems of education 
by becoming an educator himself. 

This chapter reflects the view that, for the present, the second 
option appears most fruitful. Here the role of the psychologist is to 
help clarify what is known about the learning process and to make 
suggestions about specific practices based on his knowledge of this 
process. This position implies that some psychologists will serve the 
function of translating knowledge of learning into useful principles 
for educational practice; in other words, an important task for at 
least some learning psychologists is to bridge the gap between the 
events of the laboratory and those of educational practice. A more 
detailed account of points of view on the relationship between 
learning theory and educational practice may be seen in a recent 
symposium by Spence, Melton, and Underwood (1959). 


EARLY THEORIES OF TRANSFER AND 
EDUCATION 


A prominent and long-held view by many educators was the 
doctrine of formal discipline. This view contended that the “mind” 
was composed of several faculties such as reasoning, memory, judg- 
ment, and attention, and that these faculties could be trained, 
improved, and strengthened through the study of certain kinds of 
subject matter. An important objective of education was the study of 
specific subjects in order that such study would *discipline" ‘the 
“mind.” Studies such as mathematics and Latin were regarded as 
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extremely important because they strengthened reasoning and mem- 
ory. Geometry was regarded as an especially good subject for 
improving logical reasoning and ancient languages as important be- 
cause they sharpened the student’s memory ability. 

Around the turn of the century this doctrine came under experi- 
mental attack. An early study by Thorndike and Woodworth (1901) 
critically examined the notion of formal discipline and failed to find 
any substantial evidence in support of it, For about twenty-five years 
following their classic study, a number of investigations were con- 
ducted with little or no support for the doctrine resulting. As a 
result, educators gradually abandoned this viewpoint and, in turn, 
modified some of their teaching goals. For example, students were 
no longer taught mathematics because of presumed strengthening 
of reasoning ability, but were taught mathematics because it was an 
important subject matter in its own right. 

The theory of formal discipline tended to assume that transfer was 
widespread and fairly automatic. As a result of attack upon it, how- 
ever, a new view emerged that regarded transfer as much more 
limited in scope. As indicated, the challenge to formal discipline 
came from Thorndike and Woodworth (1901) who, on the basis of 
their investigations, concluded that transfer of training was limited 
to those situations in which the two tasks contained “identical ele- 
ments.” The theory of identical elements contended that training in 
one kind of activity would transfer to another as long as certain 
features such as aims, methods, and approaches were identical in 
the two tasks. Whereas formal discipline argued that transfer was 
very general and widespread, the theory of identical elements viewed 
transfer as more restricted in scope. Thus, hope for widespread 
transfer decreased and more emphasis was placed upon direct train- 
ing of desired educational objectives. 

Critics of the identical elements theory appeared and argued that 
it was too specific, and that transfer was not limited to situations 
containing identical elements. The concept of element itself was 
also under attack with some arguing that complex experiences could 
not be reduced to simple elements. There is reason to think, how- 
ever, that Thorndike and Woodworth had a much broader concep- 
tion of “elements” than some of their critics assumed. For example, 
these elements included such things as general principles and atti- 


tudes as well as more specific aspects of the tasks. 
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In addition, the identical elements theory came under attack as a 
result of studies by Judd (1908) and his colleagues. Judd argued 
that the important condition for transfer was that the student be able 
to abstract general rules or principles for himself. He called this a 
theory of generalization, which meant that a student was able to 
“generalize” his experiences from one situation and apply them to 
another. Thus, in order to teach for transfer, emphasis should be 
placed on getting the student to think about those features of the 
problem that might be generalized to new situations. The generali- 
zation theory had the advantage of at least recognizing that transfer 
was not an automatic process, and that, if one wanted students to 
transfer, they must be given practice in transfer. Unfortunately, as 
Schulz (1960) has noted, it is not enough to exhort a teacher to 
“teach for transfer.” Clearly, in order to teach for transfer we must 
have a fairly explicit understanding of the criterion behaviors to be 
exhibited by students and the kinds of conditions which will insure 
the development of these behaviors. In other words, we must have 
a fairly explicit understanding of the variables known to influence 
transfer before a technology of application can develop. 


A ConTEMPORARY APPROACH TO TRANSFER 


These existing theories of transfer, perhaps better described as 
points of view rather than theories in the more formal sense, serve 
as focal points for viewing educational issues. The theories are all 
stated in rather general language, thus making them somewhat dif- 
ficult to test in a rigorous fashion. Indeed, for this reason, Osgood 
(1953) has indicated that one cannot be sure that the old doctrine 
of formal discipline is invalid. Quite conceivably, there is some 
validity to all of these points of view and that the issue is to deter- 
mine the conditions under which each might be useful. Neverthe- 
less, the author contends that it is more fruitful for education to take 
stock of the known variables which do influence transfer rather than 
to debate more speculative points of view. This approach is neither 
antitheoretical nor atheoretical as such but contends that in order 
to apply principles of transfer in the classroom, the teacher should 
have a good understanding of the basic factors which do influence 
transfer. So far, we have examined a number of important factors 
in transfer and this chapter will examine several additional factors 
which have been studied in the context of classroom teaching. 
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LEARNER CHARACTERISTICS AND TRANSFER 

Several learner characteristics are also known to influence trans- 
fer. These characteristics include such factors as intelligence of the 
learner and motivational factors including anxiety. In general, it is 
difficult to make over-all generalizations about many of these fac- 
tors, partly because not enough information is known about them 
and partly because these factors appear to be important in some 
learning situations and not in others. 

It would be quite surprising if the intelligent student were not 
the more successful in transferring his knowledge and skills to new 
situations. Many studies which have investigated the role of intel- 
ligence do find that the more intelligent students show greater 
transfer (for example, Craig, 1953, Werner, 1930); however, this 
generalization has not been tested over a wide variety of tasks and 
school subjects. A typical finding is that of Werner (1930), who found 
that students above average in intelligence were able to profit from 
foreign language studies when tested on their ability in English 
whereas students of average intelligence were not. A reasonable 
interpretation of this and similar findings is that brighter students 
tend to seek out relationships and are more likely to have a set for 
transfer than do the less bright students. 

To the extent that motivational variables influence learning, they 
are also likely to influence transfer. If a student is poorly motivated 
he will tend to learn less, thus reducing the chance of transfer to 
new learning situations. One motivational variable, anxiety, has been 
extensively studied in recent years (Spence, 1964), and some fairly 
reliable generalizations about its effect on learning are evident. One 
generalization which has significant implications for classroom 
teaching is that anxiety appears to facilitate performance in rela- 
tively simple types of learning, such as conditioning, but interferes 
with performance in more complex learning tasks. Certainly, it is 
reasonable to assume that anxiety will interfere with most classroom 
learning which generally consists of tasks of a fairly complex 


nature. i ; 
In the studies of Spence (1964) and his colleagues, anxiety is 


ivational variable that increases the probability of 
tion. If there is only 
then anxiety tends 
occur simply 


viewed as a mot 
various responses being made in a learning situa. 
one or at best a few responses which are possible, 
to increase the likehood of a correct response. This will 
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because there are so few response alternatives. On the other hand, 
if many responses are possible, which is the case with more complex 
learning tasks, then anxiety tends to increase the likelihood of one 
or more incorrect or competing responses. This theoretical concep- 
tion of anxiety has been shown to handle the laboratory studies of 
learning quite well and appears to be applicable to a study of class- 
room learning reported by Gaier (1952). 

Specifically, Gaier was interested in finding out the effects of 
anxiety on thinking and on subsequent test performance of students 
in a social science course. In this study he distinguished between 
two kinds of tests: those requiring primarily the factual recall of 
material and those emphasizing more complex behaviors such as 
analysis, synthesis, and application of principles. In general, his find- 
ings were in agreement with those of the later laboratory studies 
regarding the interaction between anxiety and task complexity. For 
example, he found that students of high anxiety performed some- 
what better than those of low anxiety on tests emphasizing memory 
for facts. In contrast, students of low anxiety performed signifi- 
cantly better on tests that required more complex behaviors such as 
synthesis and application. An interesting finding about the students' 
thought processes in class was that the anxious students spent sig- 
nificantly more time in thinking about concrete objects in the class 
such as the instructor’s dress or a crack in the wall than on aspects 
of the lecture. Gaier's findings, in general, are consistent with the 
notion that heightened anxiety lowers the threshold for additional 
responses which are irrelevant to and compete with the desirable 
intellectual responses necessary for adequate classroom performance. 


TRANSFER AND PROBLEM SorviNc 


One of the significant objectives of education is that of teaching 
students effective ways of solving problems. Sometimes this objec- 
tive is cast in the form of teaching students to “think” or to “reason 
for themselves.” Regardless of the manner in which this objective is 
stated, it clearly implies that the conditions under which a student 
learns will govern to some extent his subsequent skill in solving 
problems. The methods, approaches, and attitudes that are present 
during learning will affect in some way the student's later perform- 
ance, that is, these conditions have the potentiality of producing 
transfer of some magnitude and direction. 
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Traditionally, the topic of problem solving has been treated sepa- 
rately from that of transfer (Duncan, 1959). A recent analysis, how- 
ever, has shown that many studies of problem solving can, in fact, 
be treated as studies of transfer (Schulz, 1960). Generally, studies 
of problem solving involve two phases: some type of preliminary 
activity in which the learner practices a task under specified con- 
ditions and a subsequent criterion task which is related to the pre- 
liminary activity. Usually, the criterion task is high on the discovery 
dimension that is, the learner has to discover appropriate responses 
for solving the problem. In addition, the preliminary task is fre- 
quently designed so that it will interfere with efficient problem 
solving activity. Thus, the usual study of problem solving takes the 
form of a negative transfer design although there is nothing about 
problem solving per se which requires this feature. 

Both Duncan (1959) and Marx (1958) have made the plea that 
problem solving especially needs research orientated toward deter- 
mining functional relationships between antecedent conditions, such 
as conditions of practice, and various measures of performance. 
This view is quite consistent with that expressed at the beginning 
of this chapter. At present, the field of problem solving is poorly 
integrated and with the exception of a few areas (for example, 
Maltzman, 1955), it lacks systematic and intensive investigations of 
Nevertheless, there are several important gen- 
eralizations which can be made about transfer effects in problem 
solving and these will be described in this section. This discussion 
is naturally selective and we will confine ourselves to three types of 
factors studied: (1) variations in the mode of problem solving—that 


is, meaningful versus “rote” approaches; (2) the effects of group 
participation; and (3) the variety of tasks experienced during train- 
ing, These factors were selected because of their relevance to class- 
room practices. 


The effect of 


a long-term nature. 


different methods of first-task practice on trans- 
fer to a second task has been studied by Hilgard, Irvine, and Whip- 
ple (1953). College students were first required to learn solutions 
to card trick problems in v ;hich they had to arrange a deck of cards 
so that when dealt the cards would appear in a certain order. One 
group was shown a formula by which the ordering could be reasoned 
out or “understood,” and a comparable group simply memorized the 
solutions. Although the "understanding" group took more time to 
learn the solutions, they performed significantly better when they 
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were required to learn new but related problems. In other words, 
transfer to the new task was superior when the students understood 
the principle involved. 

Another problem of concern to education is the issue of transfer 
effects from group participation. Although a number of investiga- 
tions have shown that group problem solving activity is superior to 
that of individual activity (for example, Taylor and Faust, 1952), 
the assumption that skills acquired in group activity will necessarily 
transfer to the individual situation is unwarranted. In a recent study, 
Hudgins [7] ! addressed himself to this problem by noting that this 
assumption appeared to be widely accepted despite the fact that 
little evidence on the issue was available. Using fifth-grade students, 
Hudgins first gave them three consecutive days of practice in solving 
arithmetic problems, half working in groups of four students and 
half working alone. During this phase, he found that the students 
working in groups solved consistently more problems than did those 
working as individuals. On the second or transfer phase, all students 
continued to solve arithmetic problems, but on an individual basis. 
Here he found no difference in performance between those who had 
earlier worked as members of a group and those who had worked 
as individuals. In other words, there was no evidence for any trans- 
fer as a function of working with a group despite the fact that 
groups were superior in the original task. 

Hudgins’ findings do not, of course, mean that there are no pos- 
sible advantages from group activity. Conceivably, desirable social 
skills and other behaviors are acquired and do transfer to new 
situations. His findings do indicate that considerably more research 
on this factor needs to be made before general conclusions are 
drawn about the transfer effects of group activity. Perhaps three 
days of practice was not sufficient to provide opportunity for group 
experiences to transfer, On theoretical grounds, 
the effect of working with a group might tran 
situation, provided that students were reinforce 
as such, In other words, the benefits of mutu 
mation and skills could conceivably transfer if 
placed upon these kinds of events 
students to assist each other in solv 
fashion. 

The third factor to be considered concerns the role of task variety 

* Bracketed numbers refer to readings in Part Two. 
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on the transfer of problem-solving skills. We notéd in Chapter V 
that there was evidence to indicate that greater task variety led to 
enhanced positive transfer in studies that involved paired-associate 
learning tasks. The evidence suggests that a similar relationship 
holds with problem-solving tasks as well. In a relatively simple 
study, Morrisett and Hovland (1959) have demonstrated the im- 
portance of task variety in human problem solving. The most sig- 
nificant finding of their study was that preliminary training that 
gives the learner opportunity to both fully learn a particular type 
of problem as well as experience several types of problems yields 
maximum transfer. A high degree of original learning is important 
in order to strengthen the correct response tendencies, and practice 
with a variety of tasks provides the learner with opportunity to dis- 


criminate between relevant and irrelevant cues. 


TRANSFER AND PROGRAMED INSTRUCTION 


iderable interest in recent years is that of 
d teaching machines. Briefly, programed 
or teaching various topics by requiring 
students to respond to well-developed sequences of problems that 
have been organized on the basis of learner responses. The student 
reads a statement and is usually required to answer some question 
about the statement. The material is developed in a logical and 
orderly fashion so that the student gradually acquires understand- 
ing of more complex concepts. The chief features of programed 
instruction are as follows: (1) the learner responds in an active 
fashion to the material; (2) the learner receives immediate confir- 
mation of the correctness of his response; (3) the learner proceeds 
at his own pace; and (4) the learner studies a program that has 
been carefully designed and tested in order to Ve SÉ 
learning. It is not our purpose to describe the consi: v m s 
of programed instruction because numerous a ag o vx e ja 
tional technology have been given (for example, ati ae 
Glaser, 1960, Skinner, 1958, Stolurow, 1961). Rather, our pague is 
to note some implications of programed instruction for ens F 3 
An interesting feature about programed mai is ue B 
grams are generally developed with the popo 9 a se = 
student achievement, usually defined in terms o Dus din E 
Some test given upon completion of the program, o 


A development of cons 
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difference between pretest and posttest scores (Ellis, 1964). In other 
words, the success of the program is largely defined by the amount 
of achievement it produces. This approach is certainly not unreason- 
able and does have the advantage of establishing relatively objec- 
tive criteria for evaluating programs. Nevertheless, this emphasis 
tends either to ignore or to leave unanswered the issue of transfer 
of knowledge and skills that presumably result from practice with 
programed instructional materials. Indeed, with the exception of a 
few studies (for example, Gagné and Dick, 1962, Taber and Glaser, 
1962), research in programed instruction has largely ignored the 
issue of transfer. 

What appears to be especially desirable are studies that yield 
evidence that not only does the program teach, but that students 
can transfer their learning beyond the immediate context of the 
program. Such studies would be directed toward discovering fea- 
tures of programs that produce considerable transfer, At present, 
Stolurow (1963) and his colleagues are engaged in intensive inves- 
tigations of this type in which they are studying the form, sequence 
and size of step, where step refers to a unit of material in the pro- 
gram, as possible factors influencing transfer with the objective of 
being able to specify guide line for writers of programs, 


TEACHING FOR TRANSFER 


We are now ready to specific a few guidelines for teaching so that 
what is taught is more likely to transfer to new learning situations. 
We have examined a large number of factors influencing transfer 
and will now illustrate how several of these might be applied to 
classroom teaching, Undoubtedly, any attempt to make an exhaus- 
tive list of illustrations would leave us with an unwieldy list, so the 
present list is to be regarded as only suggestive of a number of 
possibilities. 

l. Maximize the similarity between teaching and the ultimate 
testing situation. A teacher who hopes to induce much transfer must 
attempt to teach under conditions which are at least somewhat simi- 
lar to the ultimate testing situation. The attempt to maximize simi- 
larity can be made in several ways, although it should be realized 
that this is an idealized goal and many events may make it difficult 
to achieve. A good way to begin to apply this principle is to first ask 
yourself what it is that you want your students to know—that is, 
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what you think is important—and to begin by both teaching and 
testing for these consequences. Obviously, to teach for one thing 
and test for another is to invite difficulty. 

Ways of implementing this principle are numerous. For example, 
in teaching students to solve arithmetic problems, direct practice in 
solving “word problems” can be given rather than simply expecting 
students to solve word problems when they first face them. Simi- 
larly, students can be familiarized with various aspects of a complex 
task by viewing it as it exists in a "real" situation via educational 
films or television. Also, if a typist is likely to work in a pool of 
typists, then somewhere during her training she should be given 
practice in typing among other typists in order to experience con- 
ditions of noise and interruption as well as other conditions. In gen- 
eral, the application of this principle requires that somewhere during 
the student’s educational sequence, he be given practice in an envi- 
ronment which contains many of those factors which will exist in the 
ultimate working environment. 

2. Provide adequate experien 
seen that extensive practice on t 
hood of positive transfer to a subs 
practice may yield no transfer or 
this point is the work of Harlow 
ough practice should be given in 


ce with the original task. We have 
he original task increases the likeli- 
equent task, whereas more limited 
even negative transfer. Related to 
[3], which implies that very thor- 
the early stage of developing new 


Skills and concepts. Later on, such thoroughness may not be re- 
quired, It is difficult, of course, in a given learning situation to 
specify precisely how much practice is desirable on a specific task; 
nevertheless, a good rule of thumb would be to have students receive 
as much practice as is feasible considering the restraints imposed by 
the various activities in a modern classroom. In addition, the teacher 
is somewhat free to be selective in the degree of emphasis placed on 
various topics. Perhaps greater emphasis could be paced on those 
topics that are known to be necessary for the mastery of subsequent 
course work. For example, if a student is to pursue additional work 
in mathematics, it is necessary that he understand the more aena 
tary aspects of the subject. Other subject matter, in contrast, enis 
does not have this sequential dependency, may not require as muc 


practice. . 
3. Provide for a variety of examples when teaching concepts and 

principles. Studies in concept formation and in ic — 

indicate that stimulus variety is an important factor leading to p 
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tive transfer. Several examples of a concept serve to strengthen the 
student’s understanding so that he is more likely to see the applica- 
bility of a concept in a new situation. In addition, the students 
should be given examples of instances which do not represent the 
concept, particularly examples which are likely to be confused by 
the student. Distinctions, particularly among vague concepts, are 
more likely to be clarified with many examples. 

4. Label or identify important features of a task. We have seen 
in studies of stimulus predifferentiation that the labeling of impor- 
tant features of a task aids in our subsequent learning of the task. 
Labeling helps us to distinguish important features of a task, al- 
though we are not entirely sure whether this is due merely to in- 
creased attention given to these features or whether it is due to the 
label itself. An illustration of this principle can be seen in teaching 
of young children to distinguish between the letters b and d, a fairly 
common source of difficulty. One way of helping them is to show 
them similar words such as big and dig and help them to identify 
the crucial difference between the two words. 

5. Make sure that general principles are understood before ex- 
pecting much transfer. If we expect students to show much transfer 
in course work that involves general principles, we must be reason- 
ably sure that the principles are thoroughly understood, In the 
course of teaching a particular concept or principle, such as how to 
solve quadratic equations, the teacher can check periodically to 
discover if students do understand certain operations. In addition, 
the problem can be presented several ways and students may be 
required to discover errors in solutions and correct them. Sometimes 
the teacher can check for the students’ understanding by presenting 


: problem in a novel context, such as using new symbols in the same 
ormula. 


Some PRINCIPLES Or TRANSFER 


It is appropriate at the end of this chapter to summarize some of 
the major empirical principles of transfer, The principles are stated 
in rather general fashion and detailed qualifications have been 
largely avoided for purposes of simplicity. The statements can serve 
as general guidelines for educational practice and as a point of 
departure for future research. 


1. Over-all task similarity. Transfer of training is greatest when 
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the training conditions are highly similar to those of the ultimate 
testing conditions. 

2. Stimulus similarity. When a task requires the learner to make 
the same response to new but similar stimuli, positive transfer in- 
creases with increasing stimulus similarity. 

3. Response similarity. When a task requires the learner to make 
a new or different response to the same stimuli, transfer tends to be 
negative and increases as the responses become less similar. 

(a) Under conditions of high response similarity, this condition 

can produce positive transfer. 

(b) Also, it is usually more difficult under this condition to 
obtain negative transfer in verbal learning than it is in motor 
skills learning. 

4. Joint stimulus-response variation. If the responses in the trans- 


fer task are different from those in the original task, then the greater 
the less the positive transfer. 

Cumulative practice in learning a series of 
s to increased facility in learning how 


the similarity of stimuli, 
5. Learning-to-learn. 
related tasks or problems lead. 
to learn. 
6. Early-task learning. 
Spent in mastering the early of 
T. Insight. Insight, defined beh 
problems, appears to develop as a re 


solving similar or related classes of problems. A 
8. Warm-up. Warm-up is the pronounced but temporary facili- 


tating effect resulting from practice in some activity prior to learn- 


ing the transfer task. 

9. Time interval between tasks. Performance on the second task 
is minimally determined by the time elapsing between original and 
transfer tasks, as long as the transfer task involves little memory for 
specific aspects of the original task. 

3 b s a result of media- 


10. Mediated transfer. Transfer can occur a 
tion due to the network of associative linkages between tasks. 


ll. Bilateral transfer. Positive transfer can be obtained as a 
result of practice with one limb to its analogous limb. 

12. Task or stimulus variety. al, variety of tasks, or of 
their stimulus components, during original learning increases the 
amount of positive transfer obtained. — 

13. Amount of practice on the original task. 
amount of practice on the original task, the greater 


Transfer is maximized if greater effort is 
a series of related tasks. 

aviorally as the rapid solution of 
sult of extensive practice in 


In gener 


The greater the 
the likelihood of 
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positive transfer, negative transfer is likely to occur following only 
limited practice on the original task. 


14. Task characteristics. No clear-cut generalizations about the 
role of task characteristics such as difficulty or complexity appear 
evident. 

15. Stimulus predifferentiation. Relevant S pretraining leads to 
positive transfer when the transfer task involves learning; evidence 


for relevant S effects on perceptual tasks is negative or at best 
dubious. 


16. Understanding and transfer. Transfer is greater if the learner 
understands the general rules or principles which are appropriate 
in solving new problems. 

17. Group learning. There is no evidence for the automatic trans- 
fer of problem solving skills from a group to an individual situation. 


Theoretical Developments 


in Transfer 


IN THIS CHAPTER WE SHALL DESCRIBE SOME OF THE 
theoretical developments in transfer of learning. Up to this point, 
no attempt has been made to treat theory extensively, with the ex- 
ception of theories of stimulus predifferentiation. A major reason 
for this has been the relatively limited development of theories of 
transfer, Indeed, a problem in transfer until recently has been the 
lack of systematic theory that would serve both to organize the 
diverse empirical findings and to predict new relationships. Cer- 
tainly, a number of functional relationships have beer established; 
however, they have not always been easily integrated within the 
framework of systematic theory. Where theory has developed, it has 
with few exceptions been largely of the functionalist variety, which 
is characterized by its close adherence to the data and its avoidance 
of extensive speculation. Finally, and unfortunately, some research- 
ers in transfer have been content to establish functional relation- 
ships between measures of transfer and various conditions which 
influence transfer without great concern for theoretical interpreta- 
tion of such relationships. 

Currently, there are at least six areas of investigation in transfer 
that are showing considerable progress in the development of theory 
or conceptual models. These areas include: (1) mediation, (2) 
stimulus predifferentiation, (3) transposition, (4) paired-associate 
verbal learning, (5) learning set theory, and (6) mathematical 
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models. Developments in the first two areas have been described 
earlier and the remaining portion of this chapter will be devoted 
to describing representative efforts in the latter four areas. 


TRANSPOSITION 


There is one major exception to the generalizations outlined in 
the opening paragraph. This exception is reflected in the longstand- 
ing controversy regarding the nature of discrimination learning. 
This controversy concerns whether transfer in discrimination learn- 
ing is based upon responding to absolute features of the stimuli or 
upon responding to patterns or relations among stimuli. We can 
best illustrate this controversy by examining a simple experiment. 

Chickens were trained to respond to the darker of two grays by 
rewarding the animals with food when they responded to the darker 
and by not rewarding them when they responded to the lighter 
(Kohler, 1925). After this discrimination was reliably established, 
the animals were presented with a new discrimination task, in which 
they had to choose between the original reinforced gray and one 
which was still darker. In the new task, the animals responded to 
the darker of the two grays, even though they had always been 
rewarded for choosing the other gray. Kohler argued on the basis 
of these findings that the animals had learned to respond to the 
relationship between the stimuli—that is, the relationship of “darker 
than,” rather than to the absolute properties of the stimuli. In con- 
trast, if the animals were learning to respond to absolute properties 
of the stimuli, they should have responded to the gray which was 
originally rewarded. 

This phenomenon of responding to a new discrimination task on 
the basis of relationships among stimuli is called transposition. For 
a long time, it was argued by Gestalt psychologists as evidence 
against stimulus-response conceptions of discrimination learning that 
presumably contended that organisms respond to the absolute 
properties of stimuli. 

Spence (1937) has presented a theory of discrimination learning 
which accounts for transposition within the framework of stimulus- 
response theory. The advantage of his theory is that it provides a 
way of predicting transposition from established principles of be- 
havior. Briefly, the theory views discrimination learning as based 
upon the gradual accrual of response strength. First, when a re- 
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sponse to a particular stimulus is reinforced, a gradient of stimulus 
generalization about that stimulus develops. Second, when a re- 
sponse to another stimulus is nonreinforced, a gradient of generalized 
extinction about that stimulus will develop. In other words, there is 
less of a tendency to respond to stimuli that are similar to the non- 
reinforced stimulus. Third, the gradients of stimulus generalization 
and extinction summate algebraically so that the tendency to respond 
to any stimulus along the dimension tested is obtained by subtracting 
the gradient of extinction from the gradient of stimulus generaliza- 
tion. In short, we must subtract the weakened tendency to respond 
produced by generalized extinction from the positive tendency to 
respond produced by stimulus generalization. 

Spence showed how this theory could apply to discrimination 
learning by first training chimpanzees to respond to a square which 
was 256 sq cm in size and not to respond to a square which was 
160 sq cm in size. He then presented the animals with a new dis- 
crimination in which the stimuli were 256 sq cm and 409 sq cm 
and found that the animals responded to the larger stimulus. Spence 
explained this relational responding in terms of the algebraic sum- 
mation theory described above. Accordingly, the gradient of ex- 
tinction had sufficiently weakened the tendency to respond to the 
256 stimulus so that the tendency to respond to the 409 stimulus 
was greater. A tendency to respond to the 409 stimulus developed 
because of stimulus generalization and, in turn, relatively little ex- 
tinction generalized to the 409 stimulus. 

Subsequent studies have been directed toward specifying the 
conditions under which transposition or its failure occurs. For ex- 
ample, Ehrenfreund (1952) and Kendler (1950) have shown that 
transposition depends on the degree of separation between the two 
stimuli. As the distance between the stimuli increases, the amount 
of relational responding is reduced, which is in accord with Spence's 
theory. Kuenne (1946) has shown that transposition is also a func- 
tion of age, with younger children showing more evidence for break- 
down in transposition. 

Recently, some limitations in Spence's formulation have been 
noted. First, on logical grounds Bugelski (1956) has noted that it 
is impossible to predict what might happen in a transposition ex- 
periment according to Spence's theory because of possible differ- 
ences in the shape of the generalization gradient. Bugelski notes 
that Spence's theory is based on the assumption that the gradients 
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of generalization and extinction follow a concave pattern, whereas 
if such gradients were convex in shape, then different predictions 
would follow. In a slightly different vein, Riley (1958) has con- 
tended that Spence’s assumption that animals do respond to the 
absolute properties of stimuli is itself unacceptable. Riley has pro- 
posed that the effective stimuli in a discrimination learning task 
must be regarded as involving a relationship between contrasting 
parts of a stimulus complex. As a test of this “contrast hypothesis,” 
Riley reported that the usual breakdown in transposition with stim- 
uli far apart was not obtained as long as a contrast between the test 
figure and background stimulation was maintained. 

Rudel (1958) has reported a U-shaped transposition function 
with children; relational responses were obtained with near and far 
tests and no relational responses were obtained with tests in the 
midrange of the stimulus continuum, Finally, Wohlwill (1962) has 
shown that the tendency to make relational as distinct from absolute 
responses can depend on the way in which the stimuli are presented. 
Children were first presented with an array of two sets of stimuli, 
one group always being reinforced for choosing the smaller number 
of the two arrays, and the other group was always reinforced for 
making an absolute choice. During the test series, the stimuli were 
presented in several different ways and relational or absolute re- 
sponses were made depending upon the manner in Which they were 
presented. For example, if the stimuli were presented in the form 
of scattered arrays of dots (perceptual Series), the subjects readily 
made a relational choice, whereas if the stimuli were presented not 
as an array of dots but as numerals (symbolic series), the absolute 
choice was made more frequently, These as well as other findings 


suggest that the classic Spence position, although extremely useful, 
will have to be modified or expanded in order to account for such 
results. 


A Two-STracre THEORY or LEARNING 


A recent significant development in verbal learning has been the 
construction of a two-stage theory of paired-associate learning (for 
example, Hovland and Kurtz, 1952, Underwood, Run 
Schulz, 1959, Underwood and Schulz, 1960), Although this theory 
was initially developed to interpret certain features of paired-associ- 
ate learning, it appears to be applicable to the analysis of transfer 


quist, and 
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phenomena as well. This theory regards paired-associate learning as 
consisting of two fairly distinct stages: response integration and 
associative “hook-up.” Accordingly, the first stage in learning a list 
of paired-associates is response integration; in this stage the subject 
learns to differentiate each response in the list from others. In other 
words, the response becomes highly available to the subject. After 
the response becomes integrated, the subject then learns to associate 
it with its approprite stimulus. 

Although the two-stage theory has been applied largely to the 
learning of paired-associate lists, Ellis and Burnstein (1960) have 
advocated extending this theory to the learning of two successive 
paired-associate lists—that is, to the analysis of transfer of training. 
Accordingly, they analyzed the A-B, C-B paradigm in which the 
same responses are made to new stimuli in the transfer task. With 
this paradigm, positive transfer can occur as à result of response 
learning that takes place in the first list. If the responses are well 
integrated, then learning of the second list can begin with the 
Second or “hook-up” stage. With this conception, they were able to 
interpret several findings which involve transfer as a function of 
the time elapsing between the original and transfer tasks. First, 
with paired-associate tasks containing highly meaningful responses 
such as adjectives, transfer was found to remain roughly constant 
with the passage of time (Ellis, 1958). This finding suggested that 
the constancy of the transfer-time function was largely dependent 
upon the operation of the associative or “hook-up” stage since the 
responses were already well integrated. Next, if the responses are 
low in meaningfulness, such as nonsense syllables, transfer declines 
with the passage of time (Ellis and Burnstein, 1960). Although the 
responses in the transfer task are the same as those in the training 
task, they are subject to some loss from forgetting, and thus must 
be partially relearned in the transfer task. Ellis and Burnstein thus 
reasoned that with the A-B, C-B paradigm, transfer would show a 
greater loss with time as the response integration or relearning 
stage became increasingly important in learning the transfer list. 
In two subsequent studies (Ellis and Hunter, 1960 and 1961) re- 
sults were obtained which supported this analysis. 

In a recent study, Jung (1963) has also extended the two-stage 
theory in an attempt to account for additional phenomena in trans- 
fer. He assumed that in the A-B, C-B paradigm transfer in the 
learning of the second list would result from response learning in 
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the first list. He then predicted that such transfer should be greater 
with responses of low meaning since low meaning responses require 
more response learning than do those of high meaning. His findings 
indicated greater relative transfer following practice with low mean- 
ing responses. This was the case when the effects of nonspecific 
transfer were removed through the use of an A-B, C-D control 
group. 


LEARNING SET THEORY 


Although we have described the work of Harlow [3] ! on the es- 
tablishment of learning sets in an earlier chapter, a few additional 
points need mentioning. Learning set formation, as we noted, repre- 
sents the transfer between many problems of a single class over a 
considerable time span as distinct from short-term studies of trans- 
fer based on only a few problems. In the course of acquisition of a 
learning set, the learning curve was observed to shift from a charac- 


teristic S-shaped curve to one in which the curve increased rapidly 
but was negatively accelerated. 


These features of the learning curve make it possible to predict 
certain aspects of the efficiency of learning. If it is assumed that 
transfer is a function of the amount learned, then more trials should 
be given in the early problems in order to maximize transfer. Harlow 
(1959) suggested that one technique for maximizing the efficiency 
of learning was to run the animal, on any given problem, through 
those trials on which gain in learning is greatest. Once the animal 
reaches a point of diminishing returns in gain, then it is wasteful 
to continue the animal on this particular problem. 

Learning set theory also leads to predictions about the effects of 
motivation on learning, During the early stages of learning a series 
of problems, learning is slower and the learner makes more errors. 
Errors may lead the learner to refuse to make more responses as 
well as to make more random behavior which is characteristic of 
responses to frustration. Harlow predicts that there would be fewer 
emotional responses as a learning set develops because of fewer 
errors being produced. Finally, he suggests that the resistance that 
some elderly people show to new learning situations may be asso- 
ciated more with frustration arising from making errors than with 
any limitations in learning capacity. 


* Bracketed numbers refer to readings in Part Two. 
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Harlow (1959) has extended his work on learning sets to include 
a detailed analysis of the kinds of errors that individuals make in 
discrimination learning situations. This analysis has led to the 
development of error factor theory that has been used to explain a 
variety of learning set phenomena. He has identified four types of 
error factors present in the typical discrimination learning problem 
which are called stimulus perseveration, differential cue, response 
shift, and position habit errors. His view of learning is that it in- 
volves the progressive suppression of these various error factors, 
indeed, that learning may be nothing more than the suppression or 
inhibition of error factors. Although this is an interesting view, it 
remains to be seen if such a view can account for all learning. 


MATHEMATICAL MODELS IN TRANSFER 

The last few years have seen the rapid growth of mathematical 
models in psychology. Detailed accounts of these can be seen in 
several sources (for example, Atkinson, 1963, Bush and Estes, 1959, 
Estes, 1959), Mathematical models have a number of advantages, 
including increased conceptual rigor, increased ability to predict 
events in an unequivocal fashion, and increased likelihood of detect- 
ing unstated assumptions. In the long run, mathematical models 
have the virtue of simplifying theory by clearing away assumptions 
which may be unnecessary for accurate prediction of behavior. 

Only a brief account of one mathematical model will be given. 
Bower (1961 and 1962) has constructed a mathematical model for 
predicting performance in a paired-associate learning task. More 
specifically, the model is designed to predict the probability of the 
subject making an error on a given trial. First, Bower's model as- 
sumes that the stimulus element—that is, the stimulus item in a 
stimulus-response pair—is in one of two states, either conditioned 
or unconditioned to the correct response. Second, he assumes that 
on each reinforced trial the probability of a transition from an un- 
conditioned to a conditioned state is a constant c. The learning rate 
c represents the probability that a stimulus item that is uncondi- 
tioned will become conditioned or associated to its appropriate 
as the result of a single reinforced trial. Consequently, the 
ill remain unconditioned is 1 — c. More 
hat an item will remain unconditioned 


response 
probability that an item w: 
generally, the probability t 
after n reinforced trials is (1 — c)". 
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The model also takes into account the number of response al- 
ternatives (N) that are available to the subject. Suppose there are 
only four responses in a paired-associate list. Then the subject has 
a chance of correctly guessing the response one out of four times. 
More generally, Bower states that if the stimulus element is in an 
unconditioned state, then the probability of a correct response due 
to guessing is 1/N. In order for 1/N to represent validly the prob- 
ability of a correct guess, the model assumes that all responses are 
equiprobable. With these assumptions, the probability of an in- 
correct guess is 1—(1/N), 

The probability that a subject will make an error on a given trial 
is designated as q,. The value of qn for a given trial is the prob- 
ability that an item will fail to be conditioned multiplied by the 
probability that the subject will make an incorrect guess. The 
probability that a subject will make an error on a given trial is: 


qu = 0-3) (1 ei a) 


A virtue of Bower's model is its simplicity, namely, that it can 


predict the probability of an error on a given trial from just two 


is model is quite applicable to paired- 
‘ as shown good agreement between 
the predicted and empirical results in paired-associate learning. 

Rickert (1963) in an unpublished study, has advocated extending 
this model to the study of paired-associate transfer, He assumed 
that the learning process which unde 
a transfer task is the same as th 
paired-associates, In addition, he 
in the transfer task were simil 


with controls, but learn at th 
that the agreement between 


is quite high, thus Supporting the usefulness of 
extend Bower's model to paire 


CHAPTER 


Some Final Comments 


THE PREVIOUS CHAPTERS SHOULD LEAVE THE READER 
with a picture of transfer as an area that is actively engaging the 
attention of many researchers but is, at the same time, an area 
deficient in some respects. Perhaps the most striking impression one 
receives from an examination of the current status of transfer is that 
it is relatively strong in empirical findings and somewhat weaker 
in the development of theory. Until fairly recently, research in 
transfer has been rather heavily oriented toward the establishment 
of functional relationships between various classes of independent 
and dependent variables with only limited effort at integrating such 
relationships into some theoretical framework. 

There appears to be at least two explanations for this lag in 
theoretical development. First, transfer has long been a source of 
concern to those involved with practical applied problems. Much 
of the early research in transfer was devoted to exploring the con- 
ditions which influenced or produced transfer in the classroom. 
Heavy emphasis was placed on questions which had direct, practical 
implications for the classroom teacher. Thus, it is not too surprising 
that developments in theory lagged behind those which were re- 


garded as more pressing. 
The second reason for this delay in the development of theory 


appears to be a function of the relative “complexity” of transfer as 
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compared with some other areas of learning. When psychologists 
first began to construct behavior systems (for example, Hull, 1943, 
Tolman, 1932), emphasis was placed on relatively simple kinds of 
learning tasks for which a high degree of laboratory control was 
possible. Indeed, the trend has been toward using increasingly 
simple learning situations for the purposes of testing and develop- 
ing behavior theory. Related to this second point was the hope, or 
assumption, that more complex or higher-order phenomena like 
transfer might be explained in terms of simpler or lower-level con- 
cepts. Thus, if a psychologist were especially concerned with 
theoretical problems as related to transfer, he would more likely 
attempt to formalize a conception of, say, stimulus generalization 
as distinct from the more inclusive concept of transfer. 

In the last few years, however, there has been a distinct effort at 
strengthening and developing theoretical conceptions of transfer. 
Much of this effort has stemmed from work in paired-associate 
verbal learning, which has served as an extremely useful analytical 
device (for example, Underwood and Schulz, 1960). Similarly, the 
work in stimulus predifferentiation and related effort in transfer and 
perceptual learning (for example, Vanderplas, 1958 and 1963) are 
additional areas which are beginning to show theoretical develop- 
ment. Although predictions in science are always risky, three areas 
of transfer which appear to have much promise in the development 
of more systematic conceptions of transfer are those of paired- 
associate verbal learning, especially as related to the two-stage 
hypothesis, stimulus predifferentiation, and mediation. 

Another need is greater standardization in research procedures 
and equipment that will increase the comparability of findings from 
different laboratories, We saw that in the case of transfer and task 
ms i was extremely difficult to make any systematic general- 
izations a out the role of task difficulty in transfer because many 
different kinds of tasks have been used. Similarly, we saw that diver- 
gencies, of both findings and theoretical interpretations, in studies 
of transfer of predifferentiation could be accounted for in part, 
~ by differences in criterion measures of transfer, Much more careful 

attention to the parameters of the experiment itself, as well as 
to procedures and equipment, must be given if generalizations are 
to be readily obtained. One area where standardization has been 
achieved to a high degree is paired-associate learning, which may 
| be-one reason why this task appeals to many research workers, 
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Finally, more efforts toward a taxonomy of tasks would also aid 
progress, not only in transfer, but in the field of learning in general. 
Gagné (1962) has made some progress in this direction by develop- 
ing a taxonomy of tasks based upon a hierarchy of learner capabil- 
ities. One of his major concerns is the proper sequencing of tasks 
—that is, the specification of various subtask learnings necessary for 
the learning of more complex tasks in the hierarchy. In addition, 
Gagné has proposed a research program in which one begins with 
extremely simple tasks, such as discrimination, and investigates 
transfer of training to tasks of progressively greater complexity. In 
a similar vein, a recent symposium (Melton, 1964) was devoted to 
the attempt of relating various gross categories of learning. One 
obvious advantage of a task taxonomy is that it permits one to relate 
his work to a more general conceptual scheme and, in addition, to 
provide ultimately a scheme for predicting transfer of training from 
one level to another. 
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[1] 

Associative Transfer in Verbal Learning as a 
Function of Response Similarity and. Degree 
of First-List Learning 

BENTON J. UNDERWOOD? 


The importance of response similarity in associative transfer has 
been well established by several recent experiments in verbal learn- 
ing (Haagen, 1943, Morgan and Underwood, 1950, Osgood, 1946). 
In the study most pertinent to the present investigation (Morgan 
and Underwood, 1950), it was shown that with identical stimuli in 
two paired-adjectives lists, positive transfer to the second list was 
related directly to response similarity. These findings were inter- 
preted as being produced by response generalization. It was known 
from another study (Underwood and Hughes, 1950) that if errors 
made on a retention test of a single list were scaled for their simi- 
larity to the correct response (which the error replaced), frequency 
of errors and similarity were related directly—there was a gradient of 
generalized responses, Thus, in the theory of response generalization 
accounting for transfer phenomena, use was made also of a gradient 
of response generalization.* 

The theory as applied to transfer phenomena will be summarized. 
It is assumed that when Response B is learned to Stimulus A, there 
will also exist a certain associative strength between A and items 
similar to B. Following the implication of the demonstrated gradient 
of generalized responses, it is assumed further that the strength of 
any given generalized response tendency is directly indexed by the 
similarity between the generalized response and Response B. In 
effect, when B is being attached to Stimulus A, many associations 


1 These experiments were made possible by a grant from The Graduate 


School, Northwestern University. 
2 This theory is similar to one proposed earlier by Osgood (1946). 


source: B. J. Underwood, “Associative Transfer in Verbal Learning as a 
Function of Response Similarity and Degree of First-List Learning,” The Jour- 
nal of Experimental Psychology, 1951, 42, 44-54. Reprinted by permission of 
B. J. Underwood and the American Psychological Association. 
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between A and responses similar to B are also being built up. It is 
as if these similar responses are parasitically reinforced, These gen- 
eralized associations do not, of course, gain associative strength as 
rapidly as does the connection which is reinforced directly (A-B). 

With the above conception of the operation of response general- 
ization, transfer effects which resulted from variation in response 
similarity could be readily accounted for. If S learns A-B (first list) 
and then learns A-B (second list with identical stimuli and highly 
similar responses), high positive transfer should result in learning 
A-B. This should occur because Stimulus A, as a consequence of 
first-list learning, has acquired a suprathreshold tendency to elicit 
B, even before the second list is presented. When A-B; is directly 
reinforced in learning the second list, its response strength appears 
to build up very rapidly. As the theory interprets this rapid acqui- 
sition, however, it is because A-B, was already an established con- 
nection. As the second-list responses decrease in similarity to 
Response B, the less should be the positive transfer. 

A further implication of the theory is that in learning the second 
list under the above conditions, intrusions from the first list to the 
second will be greatest with highest response similarity. When the 
strength of connection A-B, becomes about equal to that of A-B, 
discrimination between response tendencies should be low. This 
was the finding in the previous study; with highly similar responses 
between the two lists a great many intrusions occurred in second- 
list learning. Yet, even with this great response competition, positive 
transfer was high. 

If the above conception of response generalization is to be max- 
imally useful as an explanatory device for transfer effects, the 
influence of other manipulable variables (in addition to similarity ) 
must be incorporated. The major purpose of the present investi- 
gation was to test the theory as it is expanded to include degree of 
firstlist learning. The expansion consists simply of a formal state- 
ment that as degree of learning of A-B (first list) increases, the 
strength of generalized responses increases. This assumption implies 
that as response similarity is held constant, amount of positive trans- 
fer will increase as degree of first-list learning increases. Data from 
the previous study were analyzed with this expectation in mind, and 
some support was found for the prediction, However, the range of 
first-list response strengths available was too restricted to establish 
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the generality of the finding. Therefore, the present experiments 
were designed to explore thoroughly the relationships among degree 
of first-list learning, response similarity, and positive transfer. 

The postulated relationships between degree of first-list learning 
and response similarity are diagrammed in Figure 1. This figure 


MEDIUM 


RESPONSE STRENGTH 


LOW 


A-B A-Bi A-B2 A-B3 A-C 
FIRST LIST SECOND LIST 


Fıcure 1. Theoretical gradients of generalized responses as related to degree 
of first-list learning and similarity between responses in the first and second lists. 


pictures three degrees of first-list learning, the first list being again 
symbolized by A-B. As A-B is increased in strength by direct re- 
inforcement, it is assumed that the gradient of response-generaliza- 
tion also rises. This means that generalized response tendencies 
(A-Bi, A-B», A-B;) are also increased in strength. Highly similar 
responses ( A-B; ) gain more in strength as first-list learning increases 
than do those of low similarity (A-B;). If the response is not similar 
to B (Response C), no increase in response strength will occur as 
first-list learning increases. 

From Figure 1 an unambiguous prediction can be made concern- 
ing positive transfer in learning the second list when both similarity 
and degree of first-list learning are varied; specifically, the greater 
the response similarity and the higher the degree of first-list learn- 
ing, the greater the positive transfer. 
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PROCEDURE 


MarERrALs. The lists of 12 paired adjectives used in the experiment 
were constructed by Haagen (1943). Illustrations of the different degrees 
of sealed synonymity used to vary response similarity are available else- 
where (Morgan and Underwood, 1950). For the present experiments 
only three degrees of response synonymity have been used, to be desig- 
nated here as high, medium, and low, the latter being zero degree of 
scaled similarity—comparable to Response C in Figure 1.3 Each of the 
three degrees of similarity is represented by two lists of 12 pairs of words. 
Both lists have identical stimuli with the synonymity obtaining between 
the responses of these identical stimuli. In two previous experiments 
(Haagen, 1943, Morgan and Underwood, 1950) it was shown that the 
sets of lists did not ‘differ significantly in difficulty. A Hull-type drum 
was used to present the lists at the standard 2-sec. rate. 

Conpitions. For each of the three degrees of response similarity 
used, three degrees of first-list learning have been employed, for a total 
of nine conditions. These nine conditions have been executed in three 
experiments of three conditions each. In Experiment I the first list was 
presented until S gave four correct responses on a single trial; in Experi- 
ment II the first list was presented until seven correct responses were 
given, and in Experiment II, the first list was learned to a criterion of 
two successive errorless trials. Degree of first-list learning was thus varied 
from experiment to experiment. The three conditions within each experi- 
ment differed only in terms of response similarity. ý 

On all nine conditions the second list was learned until S anticipated 
seven responses on a single trial. Following the learning of the second 
list, S rested 20 min., then recalled and relearned the second list to one 
perfect trial.4 

Differences in degree of learning and similarity among the conditions 
are summarized in Table 1. The three degrees of response synonymity 
will hereafter be referred to as H (high), M (medium), and L (low). 
Therefore, if a reference is given to II (L) it would mean Experiment II 
(in which degree of first-list learning was seven correct responses), Con- 
dition L (low response synonymity), 

Order of the three conditio 
experiment. With three cond. 
balancing. Three such block 


This, in effect, makes degree of second-list 
and vitiates meaningful comparisons for rec. ing. This problem has 
been discussed in detail elsewhere (Underwood, 19492, p. 529). 
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TABLE l 


Conditions Used to Determine Influence of 
Response Similarity and Degree of List 1 
Learning on Associative Transfer 


, Response Degree of List-1 
ES Cond. Similarity Learning 
I H High 
I M Medium 4 correct 
I L Low responses 
II H High 
II M Medium 7 correct 
II L Low responses 
IH H High 
III M Medium 2 successive 
Ill L Low errorless trials 


number of Ss in each experiment was 18, or a total of 54 in all three 
experiments. Each condition of similarity is represented by two lists. 
Each of these lists appeared half the time as List 1, and half the time as 
List 2, Therefore, any difference in difficulty of the two lists within a set 
will not confound the transfer effects due to response similarity. 

One practice day was given before the three experimental sessions. 
All Ss learned the same lists on this day, the responses in the two lists 
having medium similarity. Conditions on the practice day were identical 
to those on the experimental days with regard to degree of learning. On 
all conditions the interval between learning List 1 and List 2 was 30 sec. 


Rresurrs 


Equality of Groups 

The comparability of the learning of the three groups of Ss can 
be demonstrated by comparing the mean number of trials to attain 
four correct responses on the first list for all three experimental 
conditions combined. Conditions for all three groups were identical 
up to this point in learning the first list. The mean number of 
trials required to reach the criterion of four correct responses was 
4.352-.39, 4.37--.97, and 4.092-.80, for Experiments I, II, and III, 
respectively. The largest difference is between Groups II and m, 
but this difference, .28+.48, gives a t of only .58. Evaluation of 
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TABLE 2 


Mean Trials Required to Reach the Criteria of Learning 
of the First List for All Conditions 


Exp. I Exp. II Exp. III 
Cond. 
Mean cM Mean cM Mean cM 
L 4.94 0.64 8.39 0.72 16.83 1.78 
M 4.50 0.37 8.94 0.84 19.00 1.64 
H 3.61 0.42 VAL 0.83 15.78 1.37 


performance on the practice day also demonstrated the equality of 
the groups. It may be concluded that the groups are sufficiently 
comparable to allow direct interexperimental comparisons. 

Lisr-l Learninc. The mean number of trials required to attain 
the criteria of learning for the different experiments is shown in 


Table 2. Reference to these values will be made later when transfer 
effects in learning List 2 are noted. 


Transfer Effects 


Triats TO Learn List 2, The mean number of trials required to 
reach the criterion of seven correct responses on the second list is 
the first index of transfer considered. The essential data are shown 
in Table 3, and graphed in Figure 2.° For purposes of plotting, the 


TABLE 3 


Transfer Effects as Measured by Mean Trials to the Criterion 
of Seven Responses on a Single Trial on List 2 


Exp. I Exp. II Exp. III 
Cond. p , 
Mean cM Mean cM Mean cM 
L 6.78 0.48 6.94 0.61 6.33 0.80 
M 6.28 0.45 6.56 0.68 4,72 0.41 
H 5.50 0.65 4.56 0.50 3.17 0.41 


5 Although Haagen (1943) and Morgan and Underwood (1950) found no 
appreciable differences in rate of learning the three sets of lists (unbiased by 
transfer), it will be noted throughout that the high-similarity lists tend to be 
learned more rapidly than the othe 


a T two sets, Estimates of positive transfer will, 
therefore, be slightly overestimated for these lists. 
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three degrees of first-list learning will be considered as 4, 8, and 17 
trials, for Experiments I, II, and III, respectively. As can be seen in 
Table 2, these values approximate the mean number of trials re- 
quired to attain the criteria of first-list learning. 

The transfer effects are clear-cut. With low response similarity 
there is little evidence for differential transfer as degree of first-list 
learning increases. As response similarity increases, the effect on 
learning the second list becomes marked, so that with high similarity 
and high degree of learning, positive transfer is at a maximum. The 
interaction between the two variables is evident in Figure 2. The 
magnitude of the absolute transfer effect with high similarity is 
large. On the average only 3.17 trials were required to learn the 
second list on Condition III (H), and this value includes the first 
or study trial on which S makes no anticipations. Of the 18 Ss, 8 gave 
seven or more correct responses on the second trial—the first antici- 
pation trial.9 

All transfer effects in Table 3 and Figure 2 are positive. This was 
determined by taking the mean number of trials required to attain 
the criterion of seven correct responses on the first list of Experi- 
ments II and III (Experiment I could not be included since learning 
was carried only to four correct responses). These positive transfer 
effects cannot, of course, be attributed entirely to the independent 
variable, since learning-how-to-learn transfer is also included. 
Negative transfer was present on the first anticipation trial of the 
second list when response similarity was low. Extensive data under 
comparable conditions have been presented elsewhere (Under- 


wood, 1949b), so are not repeated. 
A Morr Dmectr TEST or THE RESPONSE-GENERALIZATION HYPOTH- 


esis. The data presented above give support to the hypothesis 
advanced in the introduction to this paper. But a more direct test of 
the generalization hypothesis may be obtained by making an analy- 
sis of the strength of each item in List 1 and then determining what 
happens to the corresponding item in List 2 on the first anticipation 


€ Evidence on reliability of the differences are given in the following t-values. 
For I (L) vs. III (L), £ is .48; I (M) vs. HI (M), t is 2.56; I (H) vs. II (H), 
t is 3.03, Since these intercondition comparisons are based on uncorrelated data, 
there are 34 df. A t of 2.72 is significant at the .01 level of confidence, and a 
t of 2.03 is significant at the .05 level. Intracondition comparisons for the 
extremes of the similarity dimension are as follows: I (L) vs. I (H), t is 2.51; 
II (L) vs. II (H), t is 3.72. With these correlated data there are 17 df. A t of 
2.11 is significant at the .05 level, and a t of 2.89 is required for the .01 level. 
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trial of List 2. From this analysis it is possible to derive gradients of 
response evocation which allow direct inference concerning the role 
of generalized responses with varying degrees of learning. The 
method of analysis is somewhat complex and is, therefore, reported 
in detail. 

Degree of learning of List 1 is “varied” in the analysis by deter- 
mining the number of correct responses (reinforcements) for each 
item. Items having the same number of reinforcements may then be 
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responses while responses in List 1 are being learned, the probability 
of obtaining a correct response on the first trial of List 2 should be 
related directly to degree of similarity and degree of learning of 
responses in List 1. 

The data are shown in Table 4. “Number of Cases" indicates the 
number of items in a given classification of similarity and response 
strength. For example, with high similarity, there were 182 items 
which received one or two reinforcements during the learning of 
List 1. On the first anticipation trial of List 2, 61 of the correspond- 
ing items were correctly anticipated. Or, of the 182 items, 33.5 per 
cent were correct on the first trial. 


TABLE 4 


Transfer as a Function of Response Similarity and Degree 
of Learning as Determined by Item Analysis of List 1 
and the First Anticipation Trial of List 2 


Number of 
Reinforcements 
Similarity Measure 
7 
0 1-2 3-6 and 
over 
Low No. Cases 167 173 126 182 
No. Correct 13 14 17 20 
% Correct 7.8 8.1 13.5 11.0 
Medium No. Cases 183 148 104 218 
No. Correct 13 20 31 57 
% Correct 71 13.5 29.8 26.8 
No. Cases 180 182 123 163 
No. Correct 25 61 61 73 
High % Correct 13.9 33.5 49.6 44.8 


In general, the data in this table confirm the transfer effects 
measured by trials to learn the second list. However, an additional 
fact is shown which was apparently obscured by the analysis made 
in terms of gross trials. This fact is that when a List 1 item has been 
reinforced seven or more times, the per cent correct on the first trial 
of List 2 is consistently less than when the number of reinforce- 
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ments is in the range of from three to six. The amount of reduction 
is not great but is present with all degrees of similarity. 

Further examination of the table shows clearly how response 
generalization appears to provide parasitic reinforcement. When 
items in List 2 have high response similarity to those of List 1, and 
when the first-list items have been reinforced from three to six times, 
nearly 50 per cent responses are given correctly on the first antici- 
pation trial. As similarity and degree of learning decrease, the per- 
centage of correct responses on the first trial of List 2 decreases. . 

The question may be raised as to how generalized or parasitic 
reinforcement compares in magnitude with direct reinforcement. 
An approximate answer can be given. AII List 1 learning for Experi- 
ments II and III was analyzed to determine the number of correct 
responses given each item up to but not including the trial on which 
S gave seven correct anticipations. Whether or not the item was 
given correctly on the criterial trial was also recorded. The per cent 
correct on this criterial trial for each of four levels of reinforcement 
was then determined. For zero reinforcements the per cent correct 
was 33.1; for 1 to 2 reinforcements, 72.0; for 3 to 6 reinforcements, 
91.6, and for 7 or more reinforcements, the per cent correct was 97.4. 
Thus, these values give the probability of an item's being correct on 
the immediately succeeding trial as a function of number of times 
it has been directly reinforced before that trial. 


These values on the influence of direct reinforcement may be 


plotted as having maximum similarity along a dimension of response 
similarity. That is, since these percentages were derived from con- 
tinuous-learning data, they may be thought of as representing iden- 
tity of responses and stimuli, The response-generalization data in 
Table 4 may then be ranged on the same continuum of similarity. 
The high-similarity condition is just one step removed from identity, 
since it consists of identical stimuli and highly similar responses. 
Putting the two sets of data on the same graph will provide a visual 
comparison of the effect of direct reinforcement as compared with 


the response strength built up by generalization of responses. The 
curves are shown in Figure 3,7 


"It was indicated previously that the comparative influence of direct rein- 
forcement and reinforcement through generalization would be rough. The rea- 
sons for this are apparent now that the method of analysis has been described. 
The influence of the study trial ( Trial 1) of List 2 on the responses given on 


Trial 2 cannot be determined, But it seems obvious that the magnitude of para- 
sitic reinforcement, as inferred fro; 


m responses on Trial 2, would be somewhat 
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These curves may be taken as rough estimates of gradients of 
generalized responses as a function of degree of learning of the 
directly reinforced items. Clearly, the gradients are elevated as 
degree of learning is increased, with the elevation being greater the 
greater the response similarity. As noted previously, a reversal in 
the general relationship occurs with high response strength. This 
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PERCENTAGE CORRECT 
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Ficure 3, Relative influence of generalized reinforcement and direct rein- 
forcement. 


reversal may be interpreted to mean that with high degrees of learn- 
ing of the first-list response, some differentiation (reduction in 
generalization) is established without apparent differential rein- 
forcement, Gibson (1940, p. 206) has suggested that this may occur 
in the case of stimulus generalization. Thus, as a consequence of 
sheer repetition of the correct association, some differentiation of 
this response from other similar responses is established.® 


overestimated because of the effect of the study trial. On the other hand, the 
short interval between learning List 1 and learning List 2 might, because of 
orgetting, tend to underestimate the effects of parasitic reinforcement as com- 
Pared with direct reinforcement. 

In experiments in which similarity is m: 


anipulated, there is the possibility 
that the transfer effects are in part a function of S's 


giving responses which he 
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Overt Intrusions Dunmc List 2 Learninc. In the previous 
paper it was found that as response similarity increased, number of 
intrusions during learning of the second list also increased. The in- 
trusion data from List 2 learning for the present experiments are 
plotted in Figure 4. To obtain the values, the total number of intru- 
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7 
DEGREE OF FIRST-LIST LEARNING (TRIALS) 


Ficure 4. Frequency of intrusions as a function or response similarity and 


degree of first-list learning. L refers to | imilari i 
ae poe eras g o low response similarity, M to medium, 


sions for all 18 Ss was divided b 
the criterion of seven responses 
to equalize for trial differences, 
With low similarity very few intrusions occur, and no observable 
difference is evident as a function of degree of List 1 learning. With 
medium similarity of responses, frequency of intrusions first in- 
creases and then decreases as a function of degree of List 1 learning. 
The greatest number of intrusions occurs with high similarity of 
responses, with maximum frequency obtaining for moderate degrees 


thinks might fit the similarity of a gi 
was dirty, S might think to himself 


y number of trials required to reach 
on List 2. This division is necessary 


ven condition. Thus, if the first-list response 
that filthy or unclean are likely second-list 
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of List 1 learning—Condition II (H). These data from Experiment 
II are exactly the same as found under comparable conditions in 
the previous experiment. The additional fact provided by the pres- 
ent experiments is that with high degrees of List 1 learning, intru- 
sions decrease so that no simple relationship between similarity and 
frequency of intrusions exists. Rather, similarity and degree of learn- 
ing interact to produce the intrusions. To compete, incompatible 
response tendencies must be nearly equal. With the high degrees of 
learning used here for List 1 of Experiment III, few List 2 items 
would reach the level of the response strength of their correspond- 
ing List 1 items. Thus, the reduction in frequency of intrusions with 
high degrees of learning is to be accounted for by the fact that 
potentially competing responses failed to attain equal response 
strengths. Had the learning of the second list been carried to a 
higher criterion, many more intrusions should have been observed. 


Discussion 


The major findings of the present experiment are: (1) as degree 
of response similarity and first-list learning increases, associative 
facilitation, as measured by trials to learn the second list, increases; 
(2) frequency of intrusions from the first list occurring during the 
learning of the second list increases as response similarity increases, 
and initially increases and then decreases as degree of first-list _ 
learning increases. 

The item analysis has allowed construction of empirical curves 
(Figure 3) which closely approximate those to be expected on the 
basis of a response generalization theory as outlined in the intro- 
duction, An exception to the theory discovered in the analysis is 
that with very high degrees of first-item learning, positive transfer 
early in the learning of the corresponding second-list item is some- 
what less than if the degree of learning were lower. This has been 
interpreted as indicating that some differentiation or restriction in 
generalization is accomplished by mere repetition of a connection. 
How such differentiation could take place is not suggested by the 
data. 

The present data, and those obtained previously (Morgan and 
Underwood, 1950), demonstrate that it is possible to have high 
Positive transfer and high interference (as indexed by intrusions) 
produced by the same conditions. The interference takes place when 
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two response tendencies are about equal in strength. The high 
positive transfer through generalization takes place when the di- 
rectly reinforced response is stronger than the generalized response. 
It is to be noted again, in support of this analysis, that when the 
first list was learned to a high degree, fewer intrusions occurred in 
learning the second list than when the first list was taken to a more 
moderate level of learning. These facts suggest further that unlearn- 
ing or weakening of a first-list response through nonreinforcement 
of it in learning the second list, may not take place unless the 
second-list ifitem becomes as strong as the first-list item. 

Finally, the data presented show that response similarity is an 
extremely important factor in transfer in verbal learning. In fact, on 
a theoretical basis, response similarity appears to produce greater 
variation in transfer effects than does comparable variation in stim- 
ulus similarity (Underwood, 1949a, P- 803). On the basis of the data 
available, response generalization appears to be a useful theoretical 
tool to account for the empirical facts produced by manipulation of 
response similarity, just as stimulus generalization is useful in ac- 
counting for the influence of variation in stimulus similarity. 


SUMMARY 


The present experiments tested the hypothesis that associative 
facilitation in paired-associates learnin 


response similarity and degree of first-li 
follows from a theory of 


ments were performed in each of which there were three degrees 
of response synonymity. In 


Se paired adjectives used 
for a given condition of similarity, the stimuli were identical. The 


rst-list learning, which 
al, seven correct on a single 
s criterion of learning for the 


experiment. 
The major results were: 
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2. An item analysis showed the relationship among degree of 
first-item learning, similarity, and the probability of correctly antici- 
pating the second-list item on the first trial. This analysis allowed 
construction of response-evocation gradients which closely approxi- 
mated those expected on the basis of a theory of response general- 
ization, These gradients confirmed the transfer effects mentioned 
above with the exception that with very high degrees of learning, 
the relationship breaks down. 

3. Frequency of intrusions from the first list which occurred 
during the learning of the second were related directly to similarity. 
However, as degree of first-list learning increased, frequency of 
intrusions first increased and then decreased. 


[2] 

The Similarity Paradox in Human Learning: 
A Resolution 

CHARLES E. OSGOOD 


Behavior is a continuous, fluid process, and activities learned in 
the laboratory are as much a part of it as a trip to the county fair. 
The segments which an experimenter arbitrarily selects for analysis 
are inextricably imbedded in this expanding matrix and are inter- 
pretable only in terms of its interactions. Transfer and retroaction 
experiments are explicit attempts to gauge these interactions, and 
the similarity variable—that is, the homogeneities existing among 
the materials successively practiced—turns out to be the most im- 
portant factor as well as the most puzzling. 

The classic statement of the relation between similarity and inter- 
ference in human learning, as found in most textbooks in psychol- 
ogy, is that “the greater the similarity, the greater the interference.” 


source: C. E. Osgood, “The Similarity Paradox in Human Learning: A Reso- 
lution,” The Psychological Review, 1949, 56, 132-143. Reprinted by permission 
of C. E, Osgood and the American Psychological Association. 
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Although this law is traceable mainly to the work of McGeoch and 
his associates (Johnson, 1933, McGeoch and McDonald, 1931, 
McGeoch and McGeoch, 1937), there are many other experiments 
which superficially appear to substantiate it. When carried to its 
logical conclusions, however, this law leads to an impossible state 
of affairs. The highest degree of similarity of both stimulus and 
response in the materials successively practiced is that where any 
simple habit or S-R association is learned. The stimulus situation 
can never be precisely identical from trial to trial, nor can the re- 
sponse, but they are maximally similar—and here the greatest facili- 
tation (ordinary learning) is obtained. Ordinary learning, then, is 
at once the theoretical condition for maximal interference but obvi- 
ously the practical condition for maximal facilitation. Here is the 
fundamental paradox, and this paper suggests a resolution. 


EMPIRICAL Laws or TRANSFER AND 
RETROACTION AS FUNCTIONS oF SIMILARITY 
Transfer and retroaction in h 
extensively cultivated fields in 
are no clear-cut generalizations 
together. The difficulty may be 


variety of procedures, materials a 
by different i i 


sidered inappropriate by some theorists 
of the data, does give rise to a coherent 

When transfer is studied, one is intere 
able prior activity upon the learning o 
retroaction is studied, one is interested 


——————— 
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interpolated activity upon the retention of a previously learned ac- 
tivity. In both cases the experimenter arbitrarily "lifts" segments of 
a continuing process for analysis, and it would be expected that 
common laws would apply to both samplings. In the present context 
it can be shown that identical functions of similarity apply to both 
transfer and retroaction data, which simplifies the theoretical task 
considerably. Figure 1 gives symbolic representation to three basic 
learning paradigms, A that in which stimulus members are varied 
in the materials successively practiced while responses are function- 
ally identical, B that in which responses are varied and stimuli are 
functionally identical, and C that in which both stimulus and re- 
sponse members are simultaneously varied. It will be seen that in so 


Transfer and Retroaction Paradigms 


TRANSFER 

Paradigm A Sı 7 R a S — R 

Paradigm B S, ~~ R SR ATOR 

Paradigm C $7 R $,—R TR 
RETROACTION 


Ficure 1. Paradigms indicating the locus of variation among the successively 
practiced materials. A, stimulus variation; B, response variation; C, simultaneous 
stimulus and response variation. 


far as similarity relations are concerned, the test for transfer is simul- 
taneously the interpolated activity when the entire retroactive se- 
quence is followed. The term “functional identity” is used here to 
make explicit the fact that true identity among either stimulus or 
response processes is a will-o-the-wisp, approached but never at- 
tained. Functional identity of stimuli in successive trials or tasks 
exists when the situation is objectively constant (i.e., when the same 
stimulus nonsense syllable appears on the screen or the same choice 
Point is approached on repeated trials in the maze); functionally 
identical responses are those which the experimenter, at any given 
level of analysis, scores as being the same (i.e., no matter how the 
Subject says CYF or how the rat maneuvers about a turn, it is scored 
"correct" ). Functional identity thus becomes the limiting case of 
maximum similarity. 


l. Let us first consider paradigm A, the condition in which stim- 
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ulus similarity is variable and responses are functionally identical. 
The transfer portion of this paradigm will be recognized as nothing 
other than a symbolic statement of stimulus generalization. In Hov- 
land's classic study (1937), for example, a galvanic skin response 
is first conditioned to a tone of a certain frequency (S;-R;), then 
the test tone is presented and the extent to which the same response 
is made to it measured (S2-R,). Hovland found that the greater the 
similarity between practice and test stimuli, the greater the amount 
of generalization (or positive transfer). The same results are regu- 
larly found wherever this paradigm can be identified, whether the 
materials be motor or verbal, meaningful or nonsense, or of any other 
nature. McKinney (1933) required subjects to respond with a cor- 
rect letter upon seeing each of four geometrical designs and then 
measured transfer of the same responses to alterations of these de- 
signs; when Yum (1931) varied the similarity of visually presented 
nonsense-syllable stimuli, positive transfer was the result, the mag- 
nitude increasing with stimulus similarity. 

While retroaction data derived from this paradigm are not so 
extensive, the available evidence is consistent in revealing facilita- 
tion. Hamilton’s (1943) subjects learned lists of paired-associates in 
which the stimuli were geometrical forms and the responses were 
nonsense syllables, Although responses were “identical” on original 
and interpolated lists, the stimulus forms varied from “identity” 
through two degrees of similarity, as independently indexed in terms 
of generalization, to complete neutrality. The magnitude of retro- 
active facilitation decreased regularly as similarity among the stim- 
ulus members decreased, effects of approximately zero magnitude 
being obtained with neutral stimuli. The empirical law for this para- 
digm is: where stimuli are varied and responses are functionally 
identical, Positive transfer and retroactive facilitation are obtained, 
the magnitude of both increasing as the similarity among the stim- 
ulus members increases, j 

2. The situation in which stimuli are constant and responses are 
varied, paradigm B, is the standard associative and reproductive 
inhibition paradigm and, as might be expected, a large number of 
experiments (cf. Bruce, 1933, Gibson, 1941, Underwood, 1945) tes- 
tify to the fact that interference is produced under these: conditions. 
However, there is also a large body of evidence showing positive 
transfer under the same conditions, The latter evidence may be 
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discounted on two grounds: (a) In many cases the so-called transfer 
response has been learned previous to the experimental situation. 
In many of Tolman’s sign-learning studies, for example, animals 
trained to traverse the route to a goal by one path or means, such 
as running, will shift readily to another means, such as swimming, 
if the original behavior is blocked. Similarly, Wickens (1938) has 
shown that a human subject who has learned to avoid the shock 
which follows a tone by an extensor movement of his finger, when 
his palm is down, ‘transfers’ immediately to a flexion movement 
when his hand is then placed palm up. In such cases, the new learn- 
ing in the experimental situation is the sign-value or meaning of the 
distinctive cue. A variety of overt behaviors has previously been 
associated with this mediation process—the human subject brings to 
the experiment a rich repertoire of pain-avoiding movements, and 
he would lift his head without new training if his nose were inserted 
between the electrodes! (b) In other cases what is measured as 
positive transfer under conditions fitting this paradigm can be shown 
to be attributable to “practice effects,” i.e., the subject is learning 
how to learn nonsense syllables or learning how to learn mazes, and 
these general skills or habits counteract the interference inherent in 
the design. Siipola (1941), for example, obtained small amounts of 
positive transfer for a code-substitution task, yet concluded from 
the large numbers of intrusions that actual negative transfer was 
being masked by a general "practice effect." 

Bugelski (1942) required his subjects to learn an original list of 
(such as toc-nem) and then interpo- 
lated three additional lists, the experimental subjects having iden- 
tical stimuli and varied responses (such as toc-rul) and the control 
subjects having both members varied (such as cos-rul). Although 
insignifícant amounts of positive transfer to successive lists were 
obtained in both conditions, the inherent interfering character of 
the stimuli-identical paradigm was revealed in the fact that the 
experimental subjects showed a marked decrement upon relearning 
the first list while the controls showed continued facilitation. Clear- 
est evidence for negative transfer and retroactive interference under 
the conditions of this paradigm is offered in a recent monograph by 
Underwood (1945). In measuring transfer, subjects learned 0, 2, 4, 
or 6 lists of meaningful paired-associates prior to learning a test list; 
in measuring retroaction, 0, 2, 4 or 6 interpolated lists were learned 


10 paired nonsense syllables 
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after the original learning of the same test list; in both cases, recall 
of the test list was measured after a delay of 25 minutes. Both nega- 
tive transfer and retroactive interference were found, increasing in 
magnitude with the number of prior or interpolated lists having the 
same stimulus members but different responses, 

But what about the degree of similarity among the varied re- 
sponses in this paradigm? Perhaps because of the difficulty in defin- 
ing response similarity, there are relatively few data here. In a recent 
experiment by Osgood (1946), original learning of a set of paired 
letter-pairs and meaningful adjectives (such as c.m.—elated) was 
followed by three types of interpolated items, each subject serving 
as his own control by learning an equal number of items in each 
similarity relation (such as c.m.—high, c.m.—left, or c.m.—low); all 
subjects finally relearned the original list. Although interference was 
obtained under all conditions, it was significantly less for similar 
meaningful relations. One of the conditions of Bruce's (1933) ex- 
tensive investigation with nonsense-syllable paired-associates sub- 
stantiates this finding. We may now state the empirical law for this 
paradigm: where stimuli are functionally identical and responses 
are varied, negative transfer and retroactive interference are ob- 


tained, the magnitude of both decreasing as similarity between the 
responses increases. i 


se syllables. McGeoch and Mc- 
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actually the first of the series.’ Visual stimulus forms were varied 
through independently measured degrees of generalization, as was 
the case in Hamilton’s study, but here responses were different and 
neutral. Negative transfer and retroactive interference were ob- 
tained, their magnitudes decreasing as stimulus similarity decreased 
and approximating zero with neutral stimuli. It should be noted that 
in both studies approximately zero transfer or retroaction was found 
when stimuli were neutral, regardless of response identity or differ- 
ence. The empirical law for this paradigm: when both stimulus and 
response members are simultaneously varied, negative transfer and 
retroactive interference are obtained, the magnitude of both increas- 
ing as the stimulus similarity increases. 

There are a considerable number of substantiating studies which 
have not been cited here, but if this writer’s survey of the literature 
has been adequate, there are no exceptions to the above empirical 
laws. There are few studies where more than one relation is system- 
atically explored, with the same materials, procedures and subjects, 
and for this reason it is difficult to quantify these relations. An ex- 
ception is a study by Bruce (1933). One set of nonsense pairs (such 
as req-kiv) was learned by all subjects and transfer to several vari- 
ations was measured: where stimuli were varied and responses were 
constant (zaf-kiv or reb-kiv) positive transfer was found as com- 
pared with a control condition, the amount being greater when 
stimuli were more similar: where responses were varied and stimuli 
were constant (req vor), negative transfer was found. The condition 
in which stimuli were constant’ and responses were highly similar 
(req-kib) was slightly superior to the control condition (both mem- 
bers neutral), Although this result appears to contradict the empir- 
ical law for this paradigm, it will be found to fit the hypothesis 
presented in the latter part of this paper: if ordinary learning is to be 
theoretically feasible, high degrees of response similarity must yield 
facilitation. 


ATTEMPTED INTEGRATIONS OF THE DATA 

integrate the facts of transfer and retro- 
history of this problem. As early as 1919 
between stimulus and response 
t is positive when an “old” 


A series of attempts to 
action can be traced in the 
Wylie (1919) had made a distinction 
activities, stating that the transfer effec 
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response is associated with a new stimulus but negative when an 
"old" stimulus must be associated with a new response. "Old" in this 
context merely means that the member in question has previously 
been associated with another stimulus or response. This principle is 
valid, of course, within the limits of its gross differentiation. But (a) 
it takes account of neither stimulus nor response similarities and 
(b) it leaves the fundamental paradox untouched. Since successive 
responses are never precisely identical, even in ordinary learning, 
we are always associating stimuli with “new” responses and hence 
should inevitably get negative transfer. 

Robinson was one of the first to perceive clearly this paradox and 
in 1927 he offered what is now known as the Skaggs-Robinson 
Hypothesis as a resolution. As shown in Figure 2, this hypothesis 


THE SKAGGS-ROBINSON HYPOTHESIS 


EFFICIENCY OF RECALL 


A B c 
DEGREE OF SIMILARITY — DESCENDING SCALE 


, Ficure 2, The Skaggs-Robinson Hypothesis: point A specifies maximum 
similarity (identity) and point C minimum similarity (neutrality) among the 


successively practiced materials; point B merely indicates the low point in the 
curve for efficiency of recall. 


states that facilitation is greatest when successively practiced mate- 
rials are identical (point A); facilitation is least, and hence interfer- 
ence maximal, with some moderate degree of similarity (point B); 
and facilitation increases again as we move toward neutrality (point 
C) but never attains the original level. Note that while point A 
defines maximum similarity é identity ) and point C defines minimum 
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similarity (neutrality), point B actually specifies no degree of simi- 
larity at all, but merely says that somewhere there is a low point in 
the facilitation curve. Several experiments (Cheng, 1929, Dreis, 
1933, Harden, 1929, Kennelly, 1941, Robinson, 1927) combine to 
give rough validation to this poorly defined hypothesis, especially 
the A-B sector of it. 

The series of studies by McGeoch and his associates (Johnson, 
1933, McGeoch and McDonald, 1931, McGeoch and McGeoch, 
1937) ran into direct conflict with his hypothesis and the experi- 
mental evidence supporting it. Using meaningful words, they con- 
sistently found that as the judged similarity of the original and 
interpolated materials increased, interference also increased. The 
highest degree of similarity they could obtain, where close synonyms 
appeared on the two serial lists, yielded the most interference. There 
was no evidence here of facilitation as one approached identity. In 
The Psychology of Human Learning (1942) McGeoch offered two 
alternative rapprochements between his data and the Skaggs-Robin- 
son Hypothesis: (1) He distinguished “similarity of meaning” and 

degrees of identity” as two different dimensions of similarity, each 

having a different interference function. This distinction was sug- 
gested by the fact that some of the experiments supporting the 
hypothesis (Harden, 1929, Kennelly, 1941, Robinson, 1927) had 
employed numeral and letter combinations with similarity indexed 
by the number of identical elements. Unfortunately, in other sub- 
stantiating studies, materials were used in which identical elements 
were no more readily specifiable than with meaningful words. Dreis 
(1933), for example, used code-substitution, and Watson (1938) 
used card-sorting. Furthermore, this type of resolution implies an 
analysis of meaningful similarity that would segregate it from iden- 
tity of elements, and this has not been done. (2) At a later point, 
McGeoch tried to resolve the difficulty by stating that his results 
applied only to the portion of the Robinson Curve between B and C, 
ie, that the maximum similarity of his materials only reached 
point B. However, given the multidirectional shape of this theoret- 
ical function and the fact that point B defines no degree of similar- 
ity, not only could any obtained data be fitted to some portion of it, 
but it could always be argued that the similarity of one's materials 
fell anywhere between A and C. In other words, this second sugges- 
tion is incapable of either proof or disproof. 
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Perhaps the clearest experimental evidence against either of 
McGeoch’s resolutions appears in the results of a recent experiment 
by the writer (Osgood, 1946). Also using meaningful materials in 
the traditional retroaction paradigm, interference was found to 
decrease as the meaningful similarity among the response members 
increased. Not only would these results seem to fit “degrees of iden- 
tity” rather than “similarity of meaning” as the functioning dimen- 
sion, despite the nature of the materials used, but they fall within 
the A to B sector of the theoretical curve. 

Quite apart from the apparent negative evidence in the McGeoch 
studies, the Skaggs-Robinson Hypothesis is inadequate on several 
grounds. It does, to be sure, allow ordinary learning to occur. But 
(1) it contains a dual function of facilitation in relation to similarity 
without specifying at what degree of similarity the shift occurs; 
(2) no specification is made of the locus of similarities within the 
materials practiced (whether among stimulus members, response 
members or both), and we have seen that both the direction and the 
degree of either transfer or retroaction are empirically predictable 
from such specification. One of the most recent attempts to integrate 


variation, and she added to this picture the refinement of stimulus 
generalization, derived from Pavlovian conditioning principles. 
Gibson’s two theoretical laws were: (1) if responses are identical 
ount increasing with the degree of 
rity); (2) if responses are different 
amount increasing with the degree of 
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THE TRANSFER AND RETROACTION SURFACE 
The formulation proposed here makes full use of Gibson’s analy- 
sis, but, utilizing data which have recently become available, goes 
beyond it. It is quite literally constructed from the empirical laws 
presented above, and this can be demonstrated by use of Figure 3, 


$ (Og 


= j 
Bo» 


Ficune 3. Allocation of experimental data: vertical, direction and degree of 
either transfer or retroaction; horizontal, degrees of response similarity. Numbers 
in parentheses refer to step in analysis followed in text. 


which provides a rational framework within which the data can be 
integrated. The vertical dimension represents the direction and 
degree of either transfer or retroaction; degrees of response similar- 
ity are distributed along the horizontal dimension. The parenthetical 
numbers refer to the sequence of steps to be followed in allocating 
the data. 

Let us first consider the ordinary learning of an association, the 
case in which the same materials are used for original and interpo- 
lated activities. Here functionally identical stimuli and responses are 
successively repeated and maximal facilitation is obtained, allowing 
us to locate the first point as shown (number 1). The phenomena 
of positive transfer (stimulus generalization) and retroactive facili- 
tation when responses are identical and stimuli varied are repre- 
sented by the series of open circles (number 2): as the degree of 
stimulus similarity decreases from "identity" less and less facilitation 
is obtained, effects of zero magnitude being found when stimuli are 
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neutral. Data reported by Hovland (1937) and Hamilton (1943) 
are typical. As pointed out earlier, the fact that Hamilton and Gib- 
son (1941) used the same materials and procedures, with the single 
exception that responses were the same in the former case and dif- 
ferent in the latter, provides an extremely useful comparison (see 
number 3); where stimulus members are neutral, effects of approxi- 
mately zero magnitude are obtained in both experiments, allowing 
us to link the Gibson and Hamilton data together on the zero-effect 
base line. In other words, variations in the relation between response 
members are of no consequence when stimulus members are com- 
pletely unrelated. The Gibson experiment itself, along with other 
substantiating studies, provides data for the condition in which 
responses are different and neutral while stimulus similarity is 
varied. Here negative transfer and retroactive interference are regu- 
larly obtained, increasing in magnitude as the similarity of the stim- 
ulus members increases, and these data are represented by the series 
of solid circles (see number 4). There remains to be included the 
condition in which stimuli are constant and response similarity is 
varied. The fact that “identity” of stimulu 
yields negative transfe 
fied to by a number of studies (Bruce, 1933, Gibson, 1941, Under- 
wood, 1945). Experiments in which the 


is systematically varied, as those by Bruce (1933) and Osgood 
(1946), show that interference is less for simil 


responses were neutral and stimuli functionally identical, thus 
matching the final point of the Gibson data, it is possible to link the 


are represented by the con- 


The pattern of empirical points establish 
the possible theoretical functions th 


tracing the series of X’s, for exampl 
ary learning, a fairly well-defined 
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completely unrelated. Given this as a zero-effect base line, increasing 
the similarity among stimuli yields a progressive maximization of 
both facilitation and interference, the actual direction of the effect 
being dependent upon response relations. The greatest facilitation 
and the greatest interference are possible only with functional stimu- 
lus identity. Intermediate transfer and retroaction effects fall be- 
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of stimulus-relation curves constructed from data in 
ained by McGeoch and his 


Frcumg 4. Family 
Figure 3; series of open squares represents data obt 
associates (see text). 


tween these limits depending upon degrees of stimulus similarity. 
The points for antagonistic responses, showing a final, sharp increase 
in interference, are admittedly hypothetical. However, the writer 
has recently reported (Osgood, 1948) evidence for a special form 
of reciprocal inhibition associated with the successive learning of 
meaningfully opposed responses. The assumption is made here that 
this inhibitory effect is maximal when responses are directly antag- 
onistic. 

But how do the classic findings of McGeoch and his associates 
fit this hypothesis? In a real sense, they serve as a crucial test of it, 
being both well substantiated and in apparent conflict with other 
results, It will be remembered that these investigators employed a 
method wherein the similarity of both stimuli and responses varied 
simultaneously and through the same degrees, actually from neutral- 
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ity of both to high similarity (but not identity) of both. As may be 
seen from the row of open squares in Figure 4, the present hypoth- 
esis must predict gradually increasing amounts of interference under 
these conditions, and this is precisely the result obtained in these 
studies. 

Although Figure 4 provides a useful method of demonstrating 
the congruence of empirical data and theoretical functions, it does 
not offer a clear picture of the hypothesis as a whole. To do so 
requires a three dimensional form, representing stimulus similarity, 
response similarity and degree of effect as simultaneously inter- 
related variables. Figure 5 presents what may be termed the transfer 
and retroaction surface. "The vertical dimension represents the 
direction and degree of either transfer or retrocation, both having 
been shown to have identical functions of similarity; the width of 
the form represents stimulus similarity, from functional identity to 
neutrality; its length represents response similarity, varying from 
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functional identity, through neutrality, to direct antagonism. The 
median horizontal plane indicates effects of zero magnitude, and it 
may be seen that the condition of stimulus neutrality is co-extensive 
with this plane regardless of response variations while the remainder 
of the surface intersects this plane at a point between response 
"identity" and response similarity. Finally, it is apparent that we 
have here a smooth, unbroken sequence of transfer and retroaction 
functions, facilitative relations rising above the median plane and 
interfering relations falling below it. There are no reversals in these 
functions nor any abrupt shifts between identity and similarity. 
Identity becomes merely the limiting case of maximal similarity. 


CERTAIN ADVANTAGES OF THIS HYPOTHESIS 


By way of summary, certain advantages which this hypothesis 
offers in comparison with those which have preceded it may be in- 
dicated. 

1. All existing empirical data in the field are consistent with it 
and find representation upon. the transfer and retroaction surface. 
This statement is by necessity limited to those data wherein the 
locus of the similarities is specifiable and also by the adequacy of 
the writer's survey of the literature. The first limitation is not a seri- 
ous one, If results can be shown to be lawful, and hence predictable, 
when such specification of the similarity relations is possible, the 
conflicting and confused results obtained under unspecifiable con- 
ditions are presumably attributable to unanalyzable variations in 
the paradigms employed. Witness the conclusive inconclusiveness 
on the question of formal discipline! This state of affairs illustrates 
why it is so difficult to make recommendations for efficient human 
learning in practical situations. What, for example, are the loci of 
similarities when the student simultaneously studies French and 
Spanish? 

2. The phenomena of both transfer and retroaction are integrated 
within a single framework, in so far as the similarity variable is con- 
cerned. It is common textbook procedure to study transfer under 
learning and retroaction under forgetting, as if these processes were 
somehow different in kind. The present analysis, it is felt, is a step 
in the direction of integrating the problems of human learning. An- 
other step in the same direction is also suggested here: distinctions 
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are often made in terms of meaningful vs. nonsense materials, mean- 
ingful similarity vs. degrees of identity, and so on. It should be 
pointed out that data substantiating each of the three empirical laws 
derived above have been obtained with meaningful and nonsense 
materials, with materials varying in terms of meaningful similarity 
as well as degrees of identity. There is here, of course, the under- 
lying problem of defining similarity. It may be defined operationally 
in terms of generalization (cf. Gibson, 1940), although this defini- 
tion is inherently circular since the phenomenon of generalization 
is nothing other than a case of positive transfer with functionally 
identical responses. Any precise behavioral definition of similarity 
will require much more knowledge of the nervous system than we 
have at present. In practice, degrees of similarity have been specified 
informally by experimenters or formally by a sample of judges, 
which probably suffices for our present rather gross purposes. 

3. Although constructed directly from existing empirical evidence, 
this hypothesis does go considerably beyond it, predicting phenom- 
ena that have not as yet been observed. For one thing that portion 
of the transfer and retroaction surface where increasing similarity of 
response (high degrees) is accompanied by increasing facilitation 
remains to be explored by standard procedures, the Robinson group 
of studies having used a memory span technique.! It will also be 
noticed that the theoretical surface requires that, regardless of the 
degree of stimulus similarity, all functions must become facilitative 
at precisely the same degree of response similarity, somewhere be- 
tween identity and high similarity. In other words, just as the degree 
of response variation is inconsequential when stimulus members 
ist (according to this hypothesis) some 
imilarity for which all variations among 
This is a novel but necessary prediction 
triguing experimental problem. It is not 
mon shift over from facilitation to inter- 
of variation among responses may reflect 
nervous system—but this is all assuming 
1 An as yet uncompleted investigation by 


ference at a certain degree 
a basic characteristic of the 


Mark W. Harriman at Johns Hop- 
gap in our empirical knowledge. 
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that the present hypothesis will be found valid in terms of constantly 
accruing facts. 

4, Finally, this hypothesis resolves the fundamental paradox with 
which this paper began—the fact of ordinary learning becomes theo- 
retically feasible. The transfer and retroaction surface describes a 
system of curves within which the condition of ordinary learning, 
with functionally identical stimuli and responses in the materials 
successively practiced, is continuous with other relations. Identity 
is here merely the limiting case of maximal similarity, and no abrupt 
shifts of function are required to account for the fact that learning 
occurs. 


[3] 


The Formation of Learning Sets "^ 
HARRY F. HARLOW 


In most psychological ivory towers there will be found an animal 
laboratory. The scientists who live there think of themselves as 
theoretical psychologists, since they obviously have no other ra- 
tionalization to explain their extravagantly paid and idyllic sinecures. 
These theoretical psychologists have one great advantage over those 
psychological citizens who study men and women. The theoreticians 
can subject their subhuman animals, be they rats, dogs, or monkeys, 
to more rigorous controls than can ordinarily be exerted over human 
beings. The obligation of the thoretical psychologist is to discover 
general laws of behavior applicable to mice, monkeys, and men. In 
this obligation the theoretical psychologist has often failed. His 
deductions frequently have had no generality beyond the species 

1 This paper was presented as the presidential address of the Midwestern 
Psychological Association meetings in St. Paul, May 7, 1948. 


2 The researches described in this paper were supported in part by grants 
from the Special Research Fund of the University of Wisconsin for 1944-48. 


source: H. F. Harlow, "The Formation of Learning Sets,” The Psychological 
Review, 1949, 56, 51-65. Reprinted by permission of H. F. Harlow and the 
American Psychological Association. 
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which he has studied, and his laws have been so limited that at- 
tempts to apply them to man have resulted in confusion rather than 
clarification. r 

One limitation of many experiments on subhuman animals is the 
brief period of time the subjects have been studied, In the typical 
problem, 48 rats are arranged in groups to test the effect of three 
different intensities of stimulation operating in conjunction with 
two different motivational conditions upon the formation of an 
isolated conditioned response. A brilliant Blitzkrieg research is ef- 
fected—the controls are perfect, the results are important, and the 
rats are dead. 

If this do and die technique were applied widely in investigations 
with human subjects, the results would be appalling. But of equal 
concern to the psychologist should be the fact that the derived gen- 
eral laws would be extremely limited in their application. There 
are experiments in which the use of naive subjects is justified, but 
the psychological compulsion to follow this design indicates that 
frequently the naive animals are to be found on both sides of the 
one-way vision screen, 

The variety of learning situations that play an important réle in 
determining our basic personality characteristics and in changing 
some of us into thinking animals are repeated many times in similar 
form. The behavior of the human being is not to be understood in 
terms of the results of single learning situations but rather in terms 
of the changes which are affected through multiple, though com- 


parable, learning problems, Our emotional, personal, and intellec- 
tual characteristics are 


infinity of stimulus 


The rat Psychologists have largely ignored this fundamental as- 
> this theoretical domain remains a 
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tion is false. It is the purpose of this paper to demonstrate the 
extremely orderly and quantifiable nature of the development of 
certain learning sets and, more broadly, to indicate the importance 
of learning sets to the development of intellectual organization and 
personality structure. 

The apparatus used throughout the studies subsequently referred 
to is illustrated in Figure 1. The monkey responds by displacing one 


forward opaque. screen LA 
9 e NE 


one-way vision screen 


stimulus troy 


Ficure 1. Wisconsin general test apparatus. 


of two stimulus-objects covering the food-wells in the tray before 
him. An opaque screen is interposed between the monkey and the 
stimulus situation between trials and a one-way vision screen sep- 
arates monkey and man during trials. 

The first problem chosen for the investigation of learning sets was 
the object-quality discrimination learning problem. The monkey was 
required to choose the rewarded one of two objects differing in 
multiple characteristics and shifting in the left-right positions in a 
predetermined balanced order. A series of 344 such problems using 
344 different pairs of stimuli was run on a group of eight monkeys. 
Each of the first 32 problems was run for 50 trials; the next 200 
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problems for six trials; and the last 112 problems for an average of 
nine trials. 

In Figure 2 are presented learning curves which show the per 
cent of correct responses on the first six trials of these discrimina- 
tions. The data for the first 32 discriminations are grouped for blocks 
of eight problems, and the remaining discriminations are arranged 
in blocks of 100, 100, 56, and 56 problems. The data indicate that 
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Ficure 2. Discrimination learning curves on Successive blocks of problems. 
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the subjects progressively improve in their ability to learn object- 
quality discrimination problems. The monkeys learn how to learn 
individual problems with a minimum of errors. It is this learning 
how to learn a kind of problem that we designate by the term 
learning set. 

The very form of the learning curve changes as learning sets be- 
come more efficient. The form of the learning curve for the first 
eight discrimination problems appears S-shaped: it could be de- 
scribed as a curve of “trial-and-error” learning. The curve for the 
last 56 problems approaches linearity after Trial 2. Curves of simi- 
lar form have been described as indicators of ‘insightful’ learning. 

We wish to emphasize that this learning to learn, this transfer from 
problem to problém which we call the formation of a learning set, 
is a highly predictable, orderly process which can be demonstrated 
as long as controls are maintained over the subjects’ experience and 
the difficulty of the problems. Our subjects, when they started 
these researches, had no previous laboratory learning experience. 
Their entire discrimination learning set history was obtained in this 
study. The stimulus pairs employed had been arranged and their 
serial order determined from tables of random numbers. Like non- 
sense syllables, the stimulus pairs were equated for difficulty. It is 
unlikely that any group of problems differed significantly in in- 
trinsic difficulty from any other group. 

In a conventional learning curve we plot change of performance 
Over a series of trials; in a learning set curve we plot change in per- 
formance over a series of problems. It is important to remember 
that we measure learning set in terms of problems just as we measure 
habit in terms of trials. 

Figure 3 presents a discrimination learning set curve showing 
progressive increase in the per cent of correct responses on Trials 
2-6 on successive blocks of problems. This curve appears to be 
negatively accelerated or possibly linear. 

Discrimination learning set curves obtained on four additional 
naive normal monkeys and eight naive monkeys with extensive 
unilateral cortical lesions, are shown in Figure 4. Brain-injured as 
well as normal monkeys are seen to form effective discrimination 
learning sets, although the partial hemidecorticate monkeys are 
less efficient than the normal subjects. Improvement for both groups 
is progressive and the fluctuations that occur may be attributed to 
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Ficure 3. Discrimination learning set curve based on Trial 2-6 responses. 


the small number of subjects and the relatively small number of 


problems, 14, included in each of the problem blocks presented on 
the abscissa, 


g set curves are orderly 


and lawful and show Progressive increase in per cent of correct 


responses. 
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Ficure 4. Discrimination learning set curves based on Trial 2-6 responses: 
normal and operated monkeys. 


Learning set curves, like learning curves, can be plotted in terms 
of correct responses or errors, in terms of responses on any trial or 
total trials. A measure which we have frequently used is per cent 
of correct Trial 2 responses—the behavioral measure of the amount 
learned on Trial 1. 

Figure 6 shows learning set curves measured in terms of the per 
cent correct Trial 2 responses for the 344-problem series. The data 
from the first 32 preliminary discriminations and the 312 subsequent 
discriminations have been plotted separately. As one might expect, 
these learning set curves are similar to those that have been pre- 
viously presented. What the curves show with especial clarity is 
the almost unbelievable change which has taken place in the effec- 
tiveness of the first training trial. In the initial eight discriminations, 
this single paired stimulus presentation brings the Trial 2 perform- 
ance of the monkeys to a level less than three per cent above chance; 
in the last 56 discriminations, this first training trial brings the per- 
formance of the monkeys to a level less than three per cent short 
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Ficure 5. Discrimination learning set curves based on Trial 2-6 responses: 
children, 


of perfection, Before the formation of a discrimination learning set, 
a single training trial produces negligible gain; after the formation 
of a discrimination learning set, a single training trial constitutes 
problem solution. These data clearly show that animals can gradu- 
ally learn insight. 

In the final phase of our discrimination series with monkeys there 
were subjects that solved from 20 to 30 consecutive problems with 
no errors whatsoever following the first blind trial-and many of 


the children, after the first day or two of training, did as well or 
better. 

These data indicate the function of learning set in converting à 
problem which is initially difficult for a subject into a problem which 
is so simple as to be immediately solvable. The learning set is the 
mechanism that changes the problem from an intellectual tribula- 
tion into an intellectual triviality and leaves the organism free to 
attack problems of another hierarchy of difficulty. 


For the analysis of learning sets in monkeys on a problem that is 
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Ficure 6. Discrimination learning set curve based on Trial 2 responses. 


ostensibly at a more complex level than the discrimination problem, 
we chose the discrimination reversal problem. The procedure was 
to run the monkeys on a discrimination problem for 7, 9, or 11 trials 
and then to reverse the reward value of the stimuli for eight trials; 
that is to say, the stimulus previously correct was made incorrect 
and the stimulus previously incorrect became correct. 

The eight monkeys previously trained on discrimination learning 
were tested on a series of 112 discrimination reversal problems. 
Discrimination reversal learning curves for successive blocks of 28 
problems are shown in Figure 7. The measure used is per cent of 
Correct responses on Reversal Trials 2 to 6. Figure 8 presents data 
on the formation of the discrimination reversal learning set in terms 
of the per cent of correct responses on Reversal Trial 2 for succes- 
sive blocks of 14 problems. Reversal Trial 2 is the first trial following 
the "informing" trial, i.e., the initial trial reversing the reward value 
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Ficure 7. Discrimination reversal learning curves on successive blocks of 


problems. 
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of the stimuli. Reversal Trial 2 is the measure of the effectiveness 
with which the single informing trial leads the subject to abandon 
a reaction pattern which has proved correct for 7 to 11 trials, and 
to initiate a new reaction pattern to the stimulus pair. On the last 
42 discrimination reversal problems the monkeys were responding 
as efficiently on Reversal Trial 2 as they were on complementary 
Discrimination Trial 2, i.e., they were making over 97 per cent 
correct responses on both aspects of the problems. The eight mon- 
keys made from 12 to 57 successive correct second trial reversal 
responses. Thus it becomes perfectly obvious that at the end of 
this problem the monkeys possessed sets both to learn and to reverse 
a reaction tendency, and that this behavior could be consistently 
and immediately elicited with hypothesis-like efficiency. 

This terminal performance level is likely to focus undue attention 
on the one-trial learning at the expense of the earlier, less efficient 
performance levels. It should be kept in mind that this one-trial 
learning appeared only as the end result of an orderly and progres- 
sive learning process; insofar as these subjects are concerned, the 
insights are only to be understood in an historical perspective. 

Although the discrimination reversal problems might be expected 
to be more difficult for the monkeys than discrimination problems, 
the data of Figure 9 indicate that the discrimination reversal learn- 
ing set was formed more rapidly than the previously acquired dis- 
crimination learning set. The explanation probably lies in the nature 
of the transfer of training from the discrimination learning to the 
discrimination reversal problems. A detailed analysis of the dis- 
crimination learning data indicates the operation throughout the 
learning series of certain error-producing factors, but with each suc- 
cessive block of problems the frequencies of errors attributable to 
these factors are progressively decreased, although at different rates 
and to different degrees. The process might be conceived of as a 
learning of response tendencies that counteract the error-producing 
factors, A description of the reduction of the error-producing factors 
is beyond the scope of this paper, even though we are of the opinion 
that this type of analysis is basic to an adequate theory of discrimi- 
nation learning. 

Suffice it to say that there is a reason to believe that there is a 
large degree of transfer from the discrimination series to the reversal 
series, of the learned response tendencies counteracting the opera- 
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tion of two of the three primary error-producing factors thus far 
identified. 

The combined discrimination and discrimination reversal data 
show clearly how the learning set delivers the animal from Thorndi- 
kian bondage. By the time the monkey has run 232 discriminations 
and followed these by 112 discriminations and reversals, he does 
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Ficure 9. Discrimination reversal 


` and discrimination learning set curves based 
on Trial 2 responses. 


not possess 344 or 456 specific habits, bonds, connections or associa- 
tions. We doubt if our monkeys at this time could respond with 
much more than chance efficiency on the first trial of any series of 
the previously learned problems, But the monkey does have a gen- 
eralized ability to learn any discrimination problem or any discrimi- 
nation reversal problem with the greatest of ease. Training on 
several hundred specific problems has not turned the monkey into 
an automaton exhibiting forced, stereotyped, reflex responses to 
specific stimuli. These several hundred habits have, instead, made 
the monkey an adjustable creature with an increased capacity to 
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adapt to the ever-changing demands of a psychology laboratory 
environment. 

We believe that other learning sets acquired in and appropriate 
to the monkey's natural environment would enable hím to adapt 
better to the changing conditions there. We are certain, moreover, 
that learning sets acquired by man in and appropriate to his en- 
vironment have accounted for his ability to adapt and survive. 
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Ficure 10. Discrimination reversal learning set curve based on Trial 2 re- 
sponses: children. 


Before leaving the problem of discrimination reversal learning we 
submit one additional set of data that we feel merits attention. Nine 
of the children previously referred to were also subjected to a series 
of discrimination reversal problems. The outcome is partially in- 
dicated in Figure 10 which shows the per cent of correct Reversal 
Trial 2 responses made on successive blocks of 14 problems. It can 
be seen that these three to five-year-old children clearly bested the 
monkeys in performance on this series of problems. Trial 2 responses 
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approach perfection in the second block of 14 discrimination re- 
versal problems. Actually, over half of the total Trial 2 errors were 
made by one child. 

These discrimination reversal data on the children are the perfect 
illustration of set formation and transfer producing adaptable abil- 
ities rather than specific bonds. Without benefit of the monkey’s 
discrimination reversal set learning curves we might be tempted to 
assume that the children’s data indicate a gulf between human and 
subhuman learning. But the extremely rapid learning on the part 
the children is not unlike the rapid learning on the part of the mon- 
keys, and analysis of the error-producing factors shows that the same 
basic mechanisms are operating in both species. 

Following the discrimination reversal problem the eight monkeys 
were presented a new series of 56 problems designed to elicit alter- 
nation of unequivocally antagonistic response patterns. The first 7, 
9, or 11 trials of each problem were simple object-quality discrimi- 
nation trials. These were followed immediately by ten right-position 
discrimination trials with the same stimuli continuing to shift in the 
right-left positions in predetermined orders. In the first 7 to 11 trials, 
a particular object was correct regardless of its position. In the sub- 
sequent 10 trials, a particular position—the experimenter's right posi- 
tion—was correct, regardless of the object placed there. Thus to solve 
the problem the animal had to respond to object-quality cues and 
disregard position cues in the first 7 to 11 trials and, following the 
failure of reward of the previously rewarded object, he had to dis- 
regard object-quality cues and respond to position cues. 

The learning data on these two antagonistic tasks are presented 
in Figure 11. It is to be noted that the object-quality curve, which 
is based on Trials 1 to 7, begins at a very high level of accuracy, 
whereas the position curve, plotted for Trials 1 to 10, begins at a 
level little above chance. This no doubt reflects the operation of the 
previously well-established object-quality discrimination learning 
set. As the series continues, the object-quality curve shows a drop 
until the last block of problems, while the position curve rises pro- 
gressively. In the evaluation of these data, it should be noted that 
chance performance is 50 per cent correct responses for the object 
quality discriminations and 45 per cent for the position discrimina- 
tions, since each sequence of 10 position trials includes an error 
"informing" trial. It would appear that the learning of the right- 
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position discriminations interferes with the learning of the object- 
quality discriminations to some extent. In spite of this decrement 
in object-quality discrimination performance for a time, the subjects 
were functioning at levels far beyond chance on the antagonistic 
parts of the problems during the last half of the series. We believe 
that this behavior reflects the formation of a right-position learning 
set which operates at a high degree of independence of the previ- 
ously established object-quality discrimination learning set. 
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Ficure 11. Learning set curves for problem requiring shift from object-quality 
iscrimination to right-position discrimination. 


The precision of the independent operation of these learning sets 
throughout the last 14 problems is indicated in Figure 12. Since the 
right-position part of the problem was almost invariably initiated 
by an error trial, these data are limited to those problems on which 
the first trial object-quality discrimination response was incorrect. 
The per cent of correct Trial 7 responses to the "A" object, the 
Correct stimulus for the object-quality discriminations, is 98. The 
initiating error trial which occurs when the problem shifts without 
Warning to a right- position problem, drops this per cent response to 
the “A” object to 59—a level barely above chance. The per cent of 
Trial 7 responses to the right position during the object-quality dis- 
criminations is 52. The single error trial initiating the shift of the 
Problem to a right-position discrimination is followed by 97 per cent 
right-position responses on the next trial. In other words, it is as 
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though the outcome of a single push of an object is adequate to 
switch off the "A"-object choice reaction tendency and to switch on 
the right-position choice reaction tendency. 

The cue afforded by a single trial produces at this point almost 
complete discontinuity of the learning process. The only question 
now left unsettled in the controversy over hypotheses in subhuman 
animals is whether or not to use this term to describe the behavior 
of a species incapable of verbalization. 
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Ficure 12. Object and position choices followin: 
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based on problems 42-56. 


Again, it should be remembered that both the object-quality dis- 
crimination learning set and the right-position discrimination learn- 
ing set developed in a gradual and orderly manner. Only after the 


learning sets are formed do these phenomena of discontinuity in 
learned behavior appear. 


Further evidence for the inte 


he grity of learning sets is presented in 
an additional experiment. Six m : : 


a 1 onkeys with object-quality discrimina- 
tion learning experience, but without training on reversal problems 
or position discriminations, w: 


1 ere given seven blocks of 14 problems 
each, starting with a block of 25-trial object-quality discriminations, 
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followed by a block of 14 25-trial positional discriminations com- 
posed of right-position and left-position problems presented alter- 
nately. The remaining five blocks of problems continued the alternate 
presentation of 14 object-quality discrimination problems and 14 
right-left positional discrimination problems. Figure 13 presents 
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Ficure 13. Learning set curves for problem series with alternating object- 
quality and positional discriminations, based on total trial responses. 


Curves showing the per cent of correct responses on total trials on 
these alternate blocks of antagonistic discriminations. The complex 
Positional discrimination learning set curve shows progressive 
improvement throughout the series, whereas the object-quality dis- 
crimination curve begins at a high-level of accuracy, shows decre- 
ment on the second block, and subsequently recovers. By the end of 
the experiment the two basically antagonistic learning sets had 
"learned" to live together with a minimum of conflict. These data are 
the more striking if it is recalled that between each two blocks of 
object-quality discriminations there were 350 trials in which no 
object was differentially rewarded, and between each two blocks of 
14 positional discriminations there were 350 trials in which no posi- 


tion was differentially rewarded. 
In Figure 14 we present additional total-trial data on the forma- 
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tion of the positional learning set. These data show the change in 
performance on the first and last seven positional discriminations in 
each of the three separate blocks of positional discriminations. The 
interposed object-quality discrimination problems clearly produced 
interference, but they did not prevent the orderly development of 
the positional learning sets, nor the final attainment of a high level 
of performance on these problems. 
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Fıcume 14. Right-left positional 
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discrimination learning set curve based on 
Data on antagonistic object-quality discrimination prob- 


We have data which suggest that the educated man can face 
arteriosclerosis with confidence, if the results on brain-injured ani- 
mals are applicable to men. Figure 15 shows discrimination learning 
set curves for the previously described groups of four normal mon- 
keys and eight monkeys with very extensive unilateral cortical in- 
jury. The upper curves show total errors on an intial series of 112 
six-trial discriminations. The lower curves show total errors on an 
additional group of 56 discriminations presented one year later. In 
both situations the full-brained monkeys make significantly better 
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scores, but one should note that the educated hemidecorticate ani- 
mals are superior to the uneducated unoperated monkeys. Such data 
suggest that half a brain is better than one if you compare the indi- 
viduals having appropriate learning sets with the individuals lacking 


them. 
More seriously, these data may indicate why educated people 
show less apparent deterioration with advancing age than unedu- 
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Ficure 15. Discrimination learning set curves based on total error responses: 


normal and operated monkeys. 


cated individuals, and the data lend support to the clinical observa- 
tion that our fields of greatest proficiency are the last to suffer gross 
deterioration. 

Although our objective data are limited to the formation of learn- 
ing sets which operate to give efficient performance on intellectual 
problems, we have observational data of a qualitative nature on 
social-emotional changes in our animals, When the monkeys come 
to us they are wild and intractable but within a few years they have 
acquired, from the experimenter’s point of view, good personalities. 
Actually we believe that one of the very important factors in the 
development of the good personalities of our monkeys is the forma- 
tion of social-emotional learning sets organized in a manner compar- 
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able with the intellectual learning sets we have previously described. 
Each contact the monkey has with a human being represents a single 
specific learning trial. Each person represents a separate problem. 
Learning to react favorably to one person is followed by learning 
favorable reactions more rapidly to the next person to whom the 
monkey is socially introduced. Experience with additional individ- 
uals enables the monkey to learn further how to behave with human 
beings, and eventually the monkey's favorable reactions to new 
people are acquired so rapidly as to appear almost instantaneous. 

The formation of social-emotional learning sets is not to be con- 
fused with mere stimulus generalization, a construct applied in this 
field with undue freedom, Actually a learning set once formed deter- 
mines in large part the nature and direction of stimulus generaliza- 
tion. In the classic study in which Watson conditioned fear in Albert, 
the child developed a fear of the rat and generalized this fear, but 
failed to develop or generalize fear to Watson, even though Watson 
must have been the more conspicuous stimulus. Apparently Albert 
had already formed an affectional social-emotional learning set to 
people, which inhibited both learning and simple Pavlovian general- 
ization. 

Our observations on the formation of social-emotional learning 
sets have been entirely qualitative and informal, but there would 
appear to be no reason why they could not be studied experimentally. 

The emphasis throughout this paper has been on the róle of the 
historical or experience variable in learning behavior—the forgotten 
variable in current learning theory and research, Hull’s Neo-behav- 
iorists have constantly emphasized the necessity for an historical 
approach to learning, yet they have not exploited it fully. Their 
experimental manipulation of the experience variable has been 
largely limited to the development of isolated habits and their gen- 
eralization. Their failure to find the phenomenon of discontinuity in 
learning may stem from their study of individual as opposed to 
repetitive learning Situations, ; 

The field theorists, unlike the Neo-behaviorists, have stressed 
insight and hypothesis in their description of learning. The impres- 
sion these theorists give is that these phenomena are properties of 
the innate organization of the individual. If such phenomena appear 
independently of a gradual learning history, we have not found them 
in the primate order, 


Psychologists working with human subjects have long believed in 
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the phenomenon of learning sets and have even used sets as explan- 
atory principles to account for perceptual selection and incidental 
learning. These psychologists have not, however, investigated the 
nature of these learning sets which their subjects bring to the ex- 
perimental situation. The determining experiential variables of these 
learning sets lie buried in the subjects’ pasts, but the development of 
such sets can be studied in the laboratory as long as the human race 
continues to reproduce its kind. Actually, detailed knowledge of 
the nature of the formation of learning sets could be of such impor- 
tance to educational theory and practice as to justify prolonged and 


systematic investigation. 
In the animal laboratory where the experiential factor can be 


easily controlled, we have carried out studies that outline the devel- 
opment and operation of specific learning sets. We believe that the 
construct of learning sets is of importance in the understanding of 
adaptive behavior. Since this is our faith, it is our hope that our 
limited data will be extended by those brave souls who study real 
men and real women. 


[4] 
Implicit Verbal Chaining in Paired-Associate 
Learning' 


WALLACE A. RUSSELL and 
LOWELL H. STORMS 


The role of covert symbolic processes in behavior determination 
has been emphasized by many psychological theorists, but the rela- 
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tive lack of supporting experimental evidence for this influence ha 
been noted by several writers (Bugelski and Scharlock, 1952, 
McGeoch and Irion, 1952, p. 110). Among the various factors deemed 
relevant to the operation of mediational or symbolic processes, the 
verbal habits of the individual have been prominently suggested. 
The work of Foley and Cofer (1943) on verbally mediated general- 
ization, and of Bousfield (1953), Jenkins and Russell (1952), and 
others working with recall, have established that the influence of 
such verbal associations can be studied effectively under experi- 
mental conditions. 

While the mediational role of word associations has been demon- 
strated in several performance situations, there are surprisingly few 
studies which report positive findings with regard to the effects of 
mediated associations upon learning. Bugelski and Scharlock, using 
paired-associate learning and nonsense syllables, have provided 
what they term a “reasonably clear-cut demonstration of mediated 


association in the learning of verbal material” (Bugelski and Schar- 
lock, 1952, P. 337). Their Ss 


» according to Harlow 


: z Pas *pendent only upon the 
formation and appropriate elicitation of a vast number of simple 
y assumed 


that (a) mediational 
ntervening 


I across several i 
effects can occu i terms, and (b) these 
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influences are at least as strong for associations between real words 
as between nonsense syllables. Hull's concept of pure stimulus acts 
(Hull, 1931), Miller’s extension of the notion of verbally mediated 
generalization (Miller, 1951, p. 181), and Osgood's discussion of 
thinking (Osgood, 1953, p. 638) are but a few examples in which 
one or the other of these assumptions has been made. However, 
neither Peters nor Bugelski and Scharlock provide a basis for these 
assumptions. 

The purpose of this experiment was to test the adequacy of the 
above assumptions by observing the effects of mediating verbal 
processes on paired-associate learning when the mediating process 
is implemented in part by pre-existing language habits and extends 
over more than one implicit verbal term. 


METHOD 


Design 
The design of this study was similar to that of Bugelski and Scharlock 
(1952). Their Ss learned three paired-associate lists: List 1 established 
A-B assocations; List 2, B-C associations; and List 3 tested for mediation 
effects in the learning of A-C associations. In the study reported here, 
real words were used rather than nonsense syllables, and two implicit 
terms rather than one linked the pairs learned on the test trials. Here, 
the learning of List 1 established A-B associations. The B term was in 
each case a stimulus word from the Kent-Rosanoff association test (Kent 
and Rosanoff, 1910). Recently obtained norms for responses on this test ? 
then made it possible to infer certain B-C associations without establish- 
ing them experimentally. Similarly, other unpublished studies provided 
normative data concerning the most frequent associative responses (D) 
made to the C terms. Thus, once the A-B associations were learned, it 
was possible to infer an associative chain leading from A to B to C to D. 
The test for mediational effects was made by requiring Ss to learn a list 
containing A-D pairings, and appropriate control pairings (A-X) of non- 
chained terms. It was hypothesized that the A-D pairings would be learned 
more easily than the A-X pairings. The manner in which associative chains 
might facilitate the elicitation and learning of A-D pairs is schematically 

illustrated as follows: 
m the Kent-Rosanoff word-association test 
beginning psychology classes at the Uni- 
rt of a larger pope on 
from the 


2 Revised norms for 100 words fro: 
were obtained from 1008 students in 
versity of Minnesota. This work was carried out as pa ; 
verbal behavior. Information concerning these norms may be obtaine 


authors. 
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Associations Inferred 


List 1 from Norms List 2 (Test List) 
Chaining Paradigm Ay...>B: (Bi=C.>D,) Basie: ssim 2D: 
(Bi €) 2 
Control Paradigm Az... >B: (Be C D:) E RENEE 2X 
(Be Cc D:) 


Broken arrows indicate the association to be learned in each list. Solid 
arrows represent associations established before a list is learned. It can 
be seen that associations existing before the learning of the test list pro- 
vide an indirect linkage of the A and D terms which must become a5- 
sociated in the chaining paradigm. In the control paradigm, a similar 
linkage exists between A and D, but no such connection can be inferred 
between the A-X pairs which are to be learned. 

Construction of paired-associate lists—Tables 1 and 2 contain the as- 
sociative frequencies from the norms? for the three most frequent re- 
sponses to the words relevant to this experiment. Table 1 provides this 
information for the ten Kent-Rosanoff stimulus words employed and 


Table 2 provides analogous data for the most frequent responses to those 
ten words. 


combined the first five nonsense 
sponding words of Column D 
h the corresponding words of 


sense syllables with the five correspondi 


: ng words of Column D. Thus the 
two lists were counterbalanced and e 


ach contained five A-D and five 


ere selected so that as far 
ord in any chain appeare 

any word in any other chain. 
n appeared as a response to 


among the ten most frequent responses to 
In addition, no final word (D) in a chai 
the first word (B) more than seven times in the 1008 responses to that 
word in the norms. It may be noted that While Colum js US sential 
to the construction of the ten associative chains, no wWordsds Preteen” 


appeared in any of the experimental lists. The control " n 
X were chosen from the Kent-Rosanoff het sech is te ee 
? See footnote 2. 
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among the ten most frequent responses to any of the chained words and 
no chained word appeared among the ten most frequent responses to 
a control word. Finally, the control words were matched with the final 
words of each chain on the basis of Thorndike-Lorge (1944) frequency 
as 2 peer equalization of difficulty between control and experimental 
words. 


TABLE l 


Associative Frequencies of the Three Most Frequent Responses 
to Ten Kent-Rosanoff Stimulus Words 
(Based on R's from 1008 Ss) 


Stimulus Primary f Signum f mi d f 
Stem Flower 402 Plant 224 Leaf 125 
Memory Mind 119 Remember 99 Forget 80 
Soldier Army 187 Sailor 182 Man 101 
Trouble Bad 89 Shooter 49 Worry 45 
Wish Want 124 Dream 118 Desire 112 
Justice Peace 250 Law 182 Courts 163 
Thief Steal 286 Robber 138 Crook 69 
Ocean Water 814 Sea 933 Blue 111 
Command Order 196 Army 102  Obey 78 
Fruit Apple 378 Vegetable ]14 Orange 94 


Procedure 


Twenty-seven sophomore women fro 


served as Ss. 
Following general instructions on paired-associate learning, each S 


learned List 1 on a standard Hull-type memory drum. Each stimulus 
word was exposed for 2 sec. before the response word appeared beside 
it for another 2-sec. period. The next stimulus word followed immediately, 
except that 4 sec. elapsed after each complete trial through the list. The 
S was required to learn the ten pairs in List 1 to a criterion of three 
consecutive trials in which all response words were correctly anticipated. 
To control for serial position effects, the list was presented in three suc- 
cessive random orders of pairs before the first order was repeated. Three 
Ss failed to reach the criterion on List 1 within 40 min. and were not 
used further in the experiment. 

After a pause of 4 min., each remaining S was presented with either 
Form 1 or Form 2 of the test list. The Ss were instructed that the proce- 
dure was exactly the same as for List 1 and were urged to do their best on 
the test list. Since one S failed to reach the criterion of one trial in which 


m a beginning psychology class 


TABLE 2 


Associative Frequencies of the Three Most Frequent Responses 
to Ten Primary Responses to Kent-Rosanoff Stimulus Words 
(Based on R’s from 100 Ss) 


i condart Tertiary 

RA Primary p Se m y £ a y f 

Flower Smell 15 Rose 12 Pretty 12 

Mind Brain 15 Matter 14 Think 12 
Soul 

Army Navy 39 Service 7 x 4 
Man 

Bad Good 71 Evil 4 Mean 3 

Want Need 27 Desire 19 Have 8 

Peace War 42 Dove 10 Quiet 8 

Steal ^ Take 14 Thief 10 Rob 8 

Water Drink 19  Thirsty 14 Wet 1l 

Order Disorder 14 Command 6 Stop 5 

Apple Tree 16 Red 14 Orange 13 


——Á— ——— uo € ano RN 


TABLE 3 


Nonsense Syllables, Associative Chains, 
and Control Words Used in Forming 
the Paired-Associate Lists 


A B Cc D X 

Non- First Second Final 

sense Chained Chained Chained pod 
Syllable Word. Word Word ca 

CEF Stem Flower Smell (1) Joy 

DAX Memory Mind Matter (1) Afraid 

yov | Soldier Army Navy (1) Cheese 

vux Trouble Bad Good (1) Music 

WUB Wish Want Need (1) Table 

GEX Justice Peace War House (1) 
JD Thief Steal Take Sleep (1) 
ZIL Ocean Water Drink Doctor (1) 
LAJ Command Order Disorder Cabbage (1) 
MYV Fruit Apple Red Hand (1) 


Note.—The words and syllables were presented in 
response words of Form 1 of the 
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capital letters exactly as above. The 
test list are followed by a “1,” 
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all the response words were correctly anticipated, there remained 23 Ss 
for the final analysis of results. Twelve of these learned Form 1 of the test 


list and 11 learned Form 2. 
For each S, all correct anticipations and errors were tabulated for both 


List 1 and the test list. Measures used in the final analysis were: (a) the 
number of trials required to reach the criterion on List 1; (b) the number 
of mediated (D) and unmediated (X) responses occurring in the first 
five different correct anticipations by each S; (c) the total number of 
correct responses made for the mediated (D) and unmediated (X) words 
during the test trials. 


Control Experiment 


Twelve additional female Ss from the same population were used in a 


subsequently performed control experiment designed to allow a compari- 


son of the learning of A-D and A-X pairs in a situation where associative 
chaining could not differentially contribute to the learning of the pairs. 
Instead of learning List 1, these Ss first learned either Form 1 or Form 2 
of the test list. The second list was the other form of the test list. Thus, 
in the control experiment, associative facilitation due to A> B> C> D 
linkages was not possible because the A-B associations of List 1 were 
not learned by any S. The analysis of results for the control Ss was 
based on measures similar to those of the main experiment. 


RESULTS 


Since two forms of the test list 
in the design, the equivalence o. 
must be established before the c 
An analysis of the mean numb 


and two groups of Ss were involved 
f the two lists and the two groups 
ombined results can be dealt with. 
er of trials required to reach the 
criterion of learning on List 1, which all Ss learned, indicated that 
the 12 Ss who subsequently learned Form 1 of the test list did not 
differ significantly (t= 52) from the 11 Ss who subsequently 
learned Form 2 of the test list. The mean for the former group was 
25.00 (SD = 9.17); for the latter it was 99,91 (SD = 9.30). With 
respect to performance on the two forms of the test list, the mean 
number of correct anticipations per $ during learning did not differ 
significantly between Forms 1 and 2. The means for Forms 1 and 
2 were, respectively, 67.08 (SD = 30.75) and 58.09 (SD = 17.04). 
The Behrens-Fisher d of .87 did not allow rejection of the null 


hypothesis concerning form differences. 
As a consequence of these comparisons, the results from Forms 


1 and 2 of the test list were combined. In order to determine 
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whether the response terms for A-D pairs, for which vri 
chaining was possible, were more easily elicited during t i € 
trials, an analysis was made of the first five different correc e: 
sponses made by each S. Of the 115 responses in this analysis, 
were members of "chained" A-D pairs and 48 were from pa 
chained" A-X pairs. The normal curve approximation to the A 
nomial indicates that a result this large and in this direction wou : 
occur by chance less than 4 times in 100 if the paupe d 
successes for A-D and A-X pairs were equal. Of the 23 Ss der 
part of the experiment, 19 showed more chained than unchaine 
responses in their first five different correct responses. The same 
one-tailed binomial test indicated that this result would occur by 
chance only 1 time in 1000 if the probabilities of successes for al 
pairs were equal. The conclusion that chained words were of, 
easily elicited during the early trials of learning seemed warranted. 

The major purpose of the experiment, however, was to compare 
the ease with which chained and unchained pairs were learned. 
The design allowed this comparison to be made with each S acting 
as her own control Since each S learned an equal number of 
chained (A-D) and unchained (A-X) pairs, the total number of 
correct anticipations by each S for the unchained pairs was sub- 
tracted from the corresponding total for chained pairs. If there is 
facilitation of the learning of chained pairs (ie, S has a larger 
number of correct anticipations on the A-D than on the A-X pairs) 
this difference will be positive. Over all Ss the mean difference 
between chained and unchained pairs was 3.74 (SD — 5.32). A t of 
3.30 (.01 > p > .001) leads to rejection of the null hypothesis, and 
the conclusion that there was facilitation of learning of A-D pairs 
as contrasted with the learning of A-X pairs. 

A secondary analysis of performance on Form 1 and Form 2 
separately revealed that the direction of the difference between 
chained and unchained pairs was positive for both forms (Form 1, 
M = +4.92, SD — 5.85; Form 2, M—--245, SD— 431). For 
Form 1, the t of 2.79 was significant at the .02 level of confidence. 
For Form 2, the t of 1.80 was between the .15 and .10 levels. 

It was recognized that, if for reasons other than associative chain- 
ing, the A-D pairs were as a group intrinsically easier to learn than 
the A-X pairs, the results obtained here could be accounted for 
on the basis of that factor alone. The control study was run to pro- 
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TABLE 4 


Summary of Major Results 


Initial Successful 


Anticipations (First 5 Total Correct Responses: 
Different Correct R’s for Mean of Chained Minus 
Each S) Unchained 
Experiment 
Signifi- 
Chained Unchained cance of (3) Significance 
Difference 

Main 67 48 .04 +3.74 .01 
Control 30 30 —0.50 


vide information about the relative difficulty of A-D and A-X pairs 
in a situation where chaining of A-D pairs was not possible. The 
12 Ss in the control experiment learned both Forms 1 and 2 of the 
test list. The performance of these Ss on whichever form was learned 
last provided the basis for the analysis of the control experiment. 
First, the mean number of correct anticipations of the response 
word was determined for the ten A-D and the ten A-X pairs. The 
means were 7.06 and 7.35 respectively, with SD’s of 1.29 and 1.39. 
This difference did not approach significance and the direction of 
difference is unfavorable to the hypothesis that the A-D pairs were 
easier to learn than the A-X pairs. Finally, the two major analyses 
of the main experiment were repeated here. As Table 4 indicates, 
neither of the differences tested was significant, and in each case 
the direction of difference did not favor the A-D pairs. In the 
absence of the possibility of associative chaining, then, there was 
no evidence of easier learning of the A-D pairs used in this ex- 


periment. 


DiscussioN 
Statistically, these results provide stronger evidence for media- 


tional effects in learning than do the results of Bugelski and Schar- 
lock (1952). This is true in spite of the fact that the present 
experiment involves one more step in the chain of associations 
mediating the facilitated learning. Instead of an A-B-C sequence 
contributing to the learning of A-C, an A-B-C-D chain contributed 
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to the learning of A-D. This demonstration of mediational influences 
extending over more than one intervening term, and —- 
language habits established prior to the experiment, offers Reo 
confirmation for theoretical explanations of thinking, problem solv 

ing, etc., which have postulated the operation of such oumpler 
implicit associative sequences, i : 

Of course, the highly significant results obtained here, in the ace 
of less convincing evidence obtained in schematically simpler 
situations (Bugelski and Scharlock), raise the problem of account- 
ing for this stronger effect. Two possibilities occur to the writers. 
First, it is probable that this experiment allowed a more efficient 
analysis by removing variability due to individual differences in 
learning ability. Although Bugelski and Scharlock endeavored to 
have each S act as his own control, their technique of analysis 
admittedly left some individual difference factors operating. Our 
procedure of using within individual differences removed this vari- 
able and may have allowed mediational effects to be revealed more 
sensitively. Furthermore, it is at least conceivable that the pre- 
existing verbal habits of this experiment were stronger than the 
associations learned during the Bugelski-Scharlock experiment. It 
is probable that such strong associations, if such they were, brought 
about mediational effects more readily than weaker associations 
would have done. 

The mere demonstration of mediational influences in learning, 
plain how the effect is achieved. The most 
plausible explanation would hold that the presence of an associa- 
tive chain between the stimulus term and the response term in 
paired-associate learning increases the probability that the response 
term will be elicited in the learning Situation. Any such elicitation 


would presumably have two effects, First, it would increase the 
total number of correct res 


be a performance ch 


ing. 
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Less obvious is the possibility that the differences between the 
mediated and unmediated pairs are due to interference effects in 
the learning of the control (A-X) pairs. Although interference due 
to the tendency for the A terms to elicit B was controlled by the 
design, possible differential interference effects may be seen when 
the entire A-B-C-D sequence is considered. If the probability of 
the elicitation of D is enhanced by the presence of A, as is stated 
above, then this tendency would compete with the elicitation of 
the correct response X in the unmediated pairs and possibly delay 
learning. It is conceivable that the associative chains used here 
produced both a facilitative effect upon mediated pairs and an 
interference effect upon unmediated pairs. The possibility that 
these two effects of associative chains do operate is amenable to 
experimental test, although the design of this experiment and that 
of Bugelski and Scharlock (1952) do not allow an analysis which 
would separate them. 

Whatever the explanation of the mediational effect may be, 
there can be little doubt that it is the phenomenon underlying the 
superior performance of Ss on the A-D pairs. The controls inherent 
in the main experiment plus the additional information from the 
control experiment leave little room for alternative hypotheses. 
Such factors as serial position, idiosyncrasies of words and Ss, etc. 
operated equally for the mediated and nonmediated pairs and could 
not account for the differences obtained. 

The fact that questions following the experiment yielded no evi- 
dence that Ss could verbalize the mediating terms only emphasizes 
the Bugelski-Scharlock conclusion that mediated association may 


be “unconscious.” 


SuMMARY 
the effects of mediating verbal 


This experiment was designed to study me à 
processes on paired-associate learning when the mediating process is 
implemented in part by pre-existing language habits and extends over 
more than one implicit verbal term. 

First, ten chains of word associations, B-C-D, were constructed from 
normative data on association frequencies. Twenty-three female college 
Ss then learned a list of A-B pairs where the A terms were nonsense 
syllables and the B terms were the initial members of the chains described 
above. The test situation required that Ss learn another list consisting of 
A-D and A-X pairs. The D terms were the final members of the associative 
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word chains, and the X terms were not associated with any of the rs 
A control experiment revealed that the A-D and A-X pairs did not diffe 
in difficulty in the absence of chaining possibilities. d 
It was found that the A-D pairs were learned significantly faster, ew 
elicited earlier in learning, than the A-X pairs. It was concluded a 
implicit verbal chains of more than one link mediated these en ii 
- Reasons for these results being even more clear-cut than those of sche- 
matically simpler previous experiments were discussed. 


[5] 
Transfer After Training with Single Versus 
Multiple Tasks 


CARL P. DUNCAN 


set (e.g, Harlow, 1949) show clearly that performance improves 
during practice on a Series of similar tasks, However, most such 


experiments have not compared performance on a transfer task of 


the group that had Practiced on the series of tasks with another 


Br; N je 
ratory, Directorate of Research, Wright pes [ee a cm — Hem Labo 
indebted to the following people for supervisory work aud f er. : im. E 
Benton J. Underwood, Ross L. Morgan, Edward Schwares Mind a giens Pa 
John W. Cotton. Space limitations Prevent giving credit i tha. do ve n: 

a. 


SOURCE: C. P. Duncan, "Transfer After Trainin RS s. 
Tasks," The Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1958, wee A Multiple 
63-72. Reprinted by permission of C. P, Duncan and the erican Ps dale Pri 
Association. 'Syt g 
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ything is learned from practice 
d from an equal amount of 
ent study. 


it seems necessary to determine if an 
on a series of tasks that is not learne 
practice on one task. This is the problem of the pres 


A design in which at least two groups are given the same total amount 
of training, one on a single task (constant training), the other on a series 
of tasks (varied training), with both groups tested on the same transfer 
task, has apparently been used in only two previous studies. Dashiell 
(1924), using code substitution, found that during training the constant 
group (same code every day) showed considerable improvement in its 
one task, while the varied group (new code every day) improved only 
slightly. However, on transferring to a new code, the varied group per- 
formed better. 

The most thorough study was done by Crafts (1927). In his several 
experiments he found that in all types of tasks varied training produced 

teristic of a series of tasks re- 


superior transfer only when some charac 
over all (including transfer) 


mained unchanged ("common element") 
tasks, while other characteristics varied. When the common element was 


eliminated, varied training produced no better transfer. 


In spite of Crafts suggestion that varied training is advantageous 


only when common elements are present, Dashiell’s findings indi- 
cate that some type of habit that facilitates positive transfer can be 
developed when there is only a general similarity among tasks. This 
approach, i.e., training with tasks having only a nonspecific similar- 


ity, is used in the present study. 

In this paper varied training 
constant training as one extreme, 
training may be advantageous wh 
of varied training is here defined in term 
(variations) introduced during training. 
. The other major variable is the total 
ing given. This variable is necessary, 
equal for all degrees of varied training, increasing the number of 
training tasks means decreasing the amount of practice on each. 
Since it is not known whether varied training can be treated in terms 
of variation per se, or whether there is an interaction between the 
number of variations and the amount of practice on each, total 
amount of practice, and therefore amount of practice on each train- 
will also be manipulated to permit testing for this 


is treated as a continuum, with 
because certain degrees of varied 


ile other degrees may not. Degree 
s of the number of tasks 


amount of practice or train- 
since if total practice were 


ing variation, 
interaction. 
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METHOD 


Apparatus 


The manipulandum, operated from a sitting position, was a lever, 24 in. 
long, the top, free end of which could be moved into any one of 13 slots 
cut 1 in. deep and 1 in. apart in a steel plate. The slots were arranged in a 
semicircle concave to S. A red jewel light was immediately above, a micro- 
switch immediately below, each slot. Movement of the lever into any slot 
depressed the microswitch and flashed on the light above whichever slot 
was correct for the stimulus showing, thus informing S which slot was 
correct immediately after each response. The slots were also numbered 
from 1 to 13, from left to right, with a large numeral printed above each 
jewel light. Immediately above the lights and numerals was the aperture 
of a memory drum, the front surface of which fitted into a hole in a large 
screen which prevented S from seeing E or the rest of the apparatus. 

Behind the screen E faced a panel of two rows of 13 lights each which 
were numbered in each row. The light on in the top row indicated to E 

“whi ent; the light on in the bottom row 


ad entered. Recording of correct and in- 
correct responses was done manual 


lly by E. A set of 13 telephone jacks 
permitted pairing of a set of stimuli with the slots in any order, 
Tasks.—Since responses were always movements of 
a task is defined as a set of 13 stimuli. 
plished primarily by training with different sets of stimuli (although it 
will be seen later that another method of varied training received some 
attention). 


TABLE l 


Conditions of the Experiment 


(Entries are the number of trials on each training task.) 


Days of Training 
Number of Training Tasks 
2 5 10 
10 4 10 20 
5 8 20 40 
1 20 50 100 
40 100 200 
10R 4 10 20 
Total trials 


40 100 200 
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There were 10 tasks used only during training, and two tasks used only 
during the two transfer tests. Each training task consisted of 13 relatively 
meaningless forms. Each stimulus form within a task was produced by 
drawing elaborations (surplus lines) on a single “theme” or basic figure, 
such as a circle, a letter, etc. A different theme was used for each task, 
thus no stimulus in any task had any obvious similarity to a stimulus in 
another task. Because of this, and because stimuli were assigned to slots 
haphazardly, it will be assumed that there was little or no transfer among 
tasks based on specific stimulus generalization. . 

Tasks used for the two transfer tests were: (a) H figures, 13 forms 


built on a theme (capital H) not used for any training task, and (b) non- 
sense syllables of low association value and low intratask similarity. Thus, 
ad relatively high, 


transfer was tested both with a task (H figures) that h 
and a task (nonsense syllables) that had relatively low, over-all similarity 


to the training tasks. 
All sets of training 
fit the memory drum. 
task were mounted in 12 
the tape. Since the tape was an e 
ning or end of a task. There wer 
39 stimulus presentations (three trials or three orders), 
the tape appeared for 4 sec. The stimuli were mac 


appearing for 4 sec. 


and transfer stimuli were mounted on tapes cut to 
To prevent serial learning, the 13 stimuli in each 
different orders in a single vertical column on 
ndless belt, there was no apparent begin- 
e no rests between trials, but after every 
a blank space on 
hine paced, each 


Conditions 
Manipulation of the number-of-training tasks variable was accomplished 
by training different groups with 1, 2, 5, or 10 tasks. The 1-task condition 
d can be considered the control for varied 


is defined as constant training an 
e 2-, 5-, and 10-task conditions. There is no 


training provided by th 
ie, a group tested on transfer tasks 


control group for transfer per se, 
without any training. 

Amount of practice was varied by giving 2, 5, or 10 days of training 
at the rate of 20 trials per day. Thus, the 1-task group that was trained 
for 10 days received 200 training trials on its one task; the 10-task group 


trained for two days recei h task, etc. Conditions 


ved only four trials on eac! 
of the experiment, and number of trials on each training task for eac 
condition, are shown in Table 1. 


The Re-Paired Task Condition 

When Ss are trained with different sets of stimuli they not only receive 
practice with a greater variety of stimuli than do Ss in the constant-train- 
ing condition, but they also receive more practice at starting from scratch 
and gradually acquiring S-R associations. As à partial check on the impor- 
tance of this factor, i.e., experience at forming new associations, another 
method of varied training was employed in which only one set of stimuli 
was used throughout training and different “tasks” were provided by 
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re-pairing the stimuli with the slots in completely i tees 
-paired-task groups run (indicated by tł e row la ele T 

meen me eme Goth os or 10 days of training) that were trained 

with 10 completely different re-pairings of the stimuli and responses, 


Notation 


5 indi i i d by two 
ach of the 15 groups indicated in Table 1 will be denote: . 
TA co the first pe indicating number of days of training, the 


second indicating number of training tasks, thus, Group 10-10, Group 
5-10R, etc. 


Assignment of Training Tasks 


Each S in the three 1-task and the three 10R groups used only one set 
of stimuli throughout training; in these groups the 10 training tasks (sets 
of stimuli) were assigned to Ss in turn. For each S in the 10R groups, the 
10 re-pairings of the stimuli and Tesponses were such that no stimulus 
was ever paired with the same slot more than once. 

For the 10-task groups, the 10 training tasks were arranged in 10 com- 
pletely different orders and the orders were assigned to Ss in turn. For 
the 2-task and 5-task groups, the training tasks chosen, and the order in 
which they were practiced, were such that each of the 10 available tasks 


was used equally often, and about equally often in each position in an 
order, 


Transfer Tests 


given 24 hr. after completion of training, the 
h test consisted of 20 trials? Both transfer tasks 
Y splitting each of the 15 main groups of Ss into 

Subgroups was tested with nonsense syllables 
on the first test, with H figures on the second; for the other set of sub- 
groups the order was reversed. 


All Ss worked a 5-day week, so for Sroups trained 5 days or 10 days, 
but not for groups trained 2 days, 


tn a weekend intervened between end of 
training and first transfer test, 


Subjects and Procedure 


The Ss were 600 male 
University, p 
main groups. 


and female undergraduates at Northwestern 
aid for their Services. There w 


ere 40 Ss in each of the 15 
» 20 Ss in each of the 30 subgr 


roups. 

? Most of th 1, and 10-10R had been given 21 trials 
on all training and transfer days before it was finally decided to use 20 trials 
per day as the basic unit. In the course of final matching of all groups about 
one-third Of the Ss i ups were replaced with Ss Eiven 20 trials a day. 
"p of difference between 20- and 

~ET]; . 
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Instructions to S described the nature of the learning task and empha- 
sized making as many correct responses as possible; the latter point was 
mentioned at beginning of practice each day. Instructions also specified 
that it was necessary to make one, and only one, response every time a 
stimulus appeared; thus, there is no independent error measure and the 
data are reported in terms of correct responses. 


RESULTS 


Comparability of Groups 

Enough Ss were run to permit eventual matching of all 30 sub- 
groups with 20 Ss in each, matched on mean total correct responses 
on Trials 2-4 of the first training task. (Scores on Trial 1 would be 
largely chance and some groups received only four trials per task.) 
The 30 matching means ranged from 6.22 to 6.87; standard errors 
ranged from .37 to .86. Although it is not known how adequate 
matching was for groups not given more than four trials on the 
first task, a check made with some groups given 20 trials on that 
task showed that matching on Trials 2-4 produced groups that 
were not significantly different on total score over 30 trials. The 
correlation, based on 100 Ss, between scores on Trials 2-4 and 


Trials 2-90 was .46. 


Training 
Training data will not be presented in detail, but some points are 


Worth noting. In groups trained for several days on one task (eg. 
Group 10-1), a few Ss mastered the task (13 correct responses per 
trial) by the end of the first day, i.e., first 20 trials, and all 40 Ss 
mastered the task by the end of Day 4. Thus, all Ss in two of 
the three constant-training groups (Groups 10-1 and 5-1) had 
thoroughly mastered their one training task before being tested for 
transfer, but this was not true for Group 2-1. This difference will 
Show up in transfer performance. l . 
Groups trained with several tasks showed improvement in per- 
formance on successive tasks, as shown in Figure 1. The six groups 
depicted in Figure 1 are the three trained with 10 different tasks 
(left side of Figure 1), and the three trained with 10 re-pairings of 
the same task (right side), for 2, 5, or 10 days. Each symbol on a 
solid-line curve in Figure 1 represents mean correct responses per 
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trial over all trials given that gorup on a task (see Table 1). Thus 
vertical differences among solid-line curves in either side of Figure 
1 are of no significance, since the points are based on different num- 


bers of trials. Explanation of the dashed and dotted lines in Figure 
lis given in the legend. 


—1 


o— Group 10-10 (20 trials per task) 
o— Group 5-10 (10 trials per task) 
A Group 2-10 (4 trials per task) 


Oo Group 10-10R (20 trials per task) 
O——« Group 5-10R (10 trials per task) 
e Group 2-10R (4 trials per task) 


First 10 trials of Group 10-10 


r— o First 10 trials of Group 10-10R 
= First 4 trials of Group 10-10 | omo First 4 trials of Group 10-10R 
"E First 4 trials of Group 5-10 r— a First 4 trials of Group 5-10R 


MEAN CORRECT RESPONSES PER TRIAL 


o 
Tia 2 APOENA Ge 9 W 


123845 6 7 a 90 
TRAINING TASKS 
Ficure 1. Performance during trainin of the t 
different sets of stimuli, on the left; an of the es 


groups trained with 10 
re-pairing of the same stimuli, on the right. 


&roups trained with 10 


Figure 1 shows that all 


task. Even the apparentl 


Broups improy, 
y small gain 


ed from the first to tenth 


made b 2 
highly significant; t for related measures rdi o TM 3 
tenth tasks was 6.89. It cannot be assumed th e first an 


learned the same thing as different-task group 
will show that they did not. 

Comparison of any of the dashed 
1 with the solid-line curve nearest to 
whether or not the intertask improve: 


at re-paired groups 
5; the transfer data 


or dotted e 
it gives so 
ment exhipi 


Urves in Figure 
The indication of 
ted in the first 4 
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(or 10) trials on each task is greater in a group given more than 
4 (or 10) trials per task than it is in a group given only 4 (or 10) 
trials per task. These comparisons were not analyzed statistically 
because there are obvious effects due to sequencing of tasks over 
days, but the curves do suggest that intertask improvement as 
measured in terms of performance on an early block of trials on 
each task is greater when each task is practiced beyond the number 
of trials constituting the block. 


Transfer 
The data of major interest are performances of groups trained 
with different tasks and tested on two transfer tasks counterbalanced 
over two transfer tests. Transfer data for groups trained with re- 
paired tasks will be analyzed separately. All analyses to be pre- 
sented are based on total correct responses over all 20 trials given 


ona transfer task as the score for each S. 


First Transfer Test 

Since each major group was split in 
with nonsense syllables, the other with H figures, on the first test, 
the data were analyzed for three variables: amount of training, 
number of training tasks, and transfer task. The analysis of variance 
based on these 24 subgroups (omitting the 6 subgroups trained with 
re-paired tasks) is summarized in Table 2, where Days and Tasks 
indicate the two training variables and Transfer indicates transfer 
task, The test for heterogeneity of variance gave x° = 34.22, which 
is not significant with 23 df. 

Table 2 indicates that none of the interactions between training 
variables and the transfer-task variable (D X Tr, TX Tr, DXT 
XC Tr.) was significant. It is therefore not necessary to report data 


for the two transfer tasks separately. In terms of over-all perform- 
ance there was a significant difference between transfer tasks (F — 


21.01); performance on H figures was lower. 
Both training variables had highly significant effects on transfer, 
as the Days and Tasks terms in Table 2 show. These effects are 


shown in the left side of Figure 2, where mean total correct re- 
mber of training tasks, with 


sponses is plotted as a function of nu 


amount of training as the parameter. Since performance on the 


two transfer tasks is combined, each point is based on 40 Ss. (The 


to two subgroups, one tested 
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TABLE 2 


Comparison of Performance on the First Transfer Test of the Groups 
Trained with 1, 2, 5, or 10 Different Tasks 


Source df MS F 
Days (D) 2 84707.08 26.61° 
Tasks (T) 3 8875.16 6.81° 
Transfer (Tr) 1 27403.53 21.01° 
DxT 6 818.34 
Dx Tr 2 2651.52 2.08 
TX Tr 3 584.52 
Dx TX Tr 6 812.44 
Within 


456 1304.20 


à "p the first training task 
very probably because of Pt, not merely b vas 
the transfer tasks were easier. y 

Returning to Table 2, it can be seen that the interaction between 
training variables (D X T) is not significant, This is an important 
finding and will be discussed later, p 

Since number of training tasks was significant the effect on 
transfer of constant versus varied training can be determined b 
comparing the mean of the 1-task (constan y 


t training) oup with 
means of the 2-, 5-, and 10-task groups. Because no on ie in 
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Table 2 was significant, groups and subgroups differentiated on 
other variables were combined to yield means based an 120 Ss each. 
These means were 143.95, 154.88, 158.85, and 164.23 for the 1-, 2s 
5. and 10-task groups respectively. Comparison of the ]-task mean 
with the other three values yieled ts of 2.34, 3.19, and 434 re- 


MEAN TOTAL CORRECT RESPONSES 
a 
[e] 


@ 10 DAYS 


120 m 5 DAYS 
A 2 DAYS 
- €"—— 
o THE 5 10^ 10R 


12 5 10 
TRAINING TASKS 


s t transfer test, on the left; 

Fr ` e a of all groups on the firs » 0 t; 

and pad Autre A the sight Performance on the two transfer tasks is 
combined within each test. 


spectivel (standard error of difference obtained from Within 
Cro M in Table 2). Since all these values are significant at 
ups term hat all degrees of varied training 


EA i 
the 2% level or better, it 15 clear leg i 
mse better trarisfór than constant training. There is also some 


‘ of varied training yielded more 
evid that greater degrees APEE 
o 5 rees; the 10-task mean is significantly higher 


tr han lesser deg i 
ear ak nean E= 2.00, P.05). Other comparisons were not 


signi nt. : ini 
O for groups given different amounts of training were 138.49, 


tegen, md DOLOT Per US 2-, 5-, and 10-day groups, respectively 
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) means; 5- and 10-day values are 
urprisingly, transfer increased, up 
amount of training. 
er test of the six subgroups (three 
er tasks) trained on 10 re-pairings 
Tesponses involves the comparison 
"training (1-task) subgroups in e 
(where Tasks indicates the type 0 
training). The test for heterogeneity of variance gave x? = 13.50, 


“Paired groups, Thus, practice 
5, With which re-paired groups 
P5 trained with 10 different sets 


Source df 
Days 2 
Transfer 1 14492.61 ? 
DXT 2 1286,02 s 
D X Tr 2 847.82 
THT 1 495.92 
DXTXTr 2 630.61 
Within 228 1718.98 


"P= 0i. 
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ER 
Fe pon cannot account for the demonstrated transfer advantage 
aining with different tasks. 


TABLE 4 


Analysis of the Effect of Order of Presentation of Transfer Tasks 
Over the Two Transfer Tests 


Source df MS F 
Test 1 25181.90 53.88? 
Task 1 83794.75 175.12° 
Error 418 418.50 
Order 1 3099.60 141 


Ss within orders 418 2901.21 


- Sew odes £8 0 S» 


E Pci, 


Second Transfer Test 

In this test each subgroup was tested with whatever transfer task 
(nonsense syllables or H figures) it had not practiced on the first 
test. Since there might be an effect of order of transfer tasks over 
tests, total correct responses of all four combinations of transfer 
test and transfer task (obtained by combining all groups attributable 
to training variables) were compared to permit evaluation of order. 
The analysis is summarized in Table 4 (groups trained with re- 


Paired stimuli are not included). 
for Order (tested against Ss within orders) 


, In Table 4 the term : : 
is not significant; there is no evidence of an interaction due to order 
of transfer tasks over tests. Since the term for Task is highly signifi- 


cant (tested against Error), again indicating that over-all perform- 
ance was lower on H figures than on nonsense syllables, the fact 
that Order was not significant indicates that there was no differential 
transfer in going from easy to difficult or from difficult to easy 
transfer tasks. The significant term for Test (tested against Error) 
indicates that over-all performance was higher on the second test, 
presumably due to additional “training” provided by practice on 
the first test. Most of the gain occurred in groups trained originally 


with only one task. , . 
Analysis of groups trained with different tasks (performed as 


illustrated in Table 2) showed that, as on the first test, none of 
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the interactions between the transfer-task variable and training 
variables was significant. Therefore, performance on the second 
test, plotted on the right in Figure 2, is shown with subgroups 
attributable to transfer tasks combined. Over-all difference in per- 
formance on the transfer tasks was, as usual, highly significant 
(F = 53.74, P = .01, 1 and 456 df). 

Amount of training (Days) was still a highly significant variable 
on the second test (F = 17.24, P = 01, 2 and 456 df). But the 
effect of training with different numbers of tasks was significant 
only at the 5% level (F = 3.82, where 3.83 is needed at the 1% level 
with 3 and 456 df). This reduced effect of the Tasks variable may 
be seen, although not too clearly, by comparing steepness of cor- 
responding curves in the left and right sides of Figure 2. 

As before, means of the 1-, 2-, 5-, and 10-task groups were com- 
pared by t-tests. Both the 5- and 10-task groups were significantly 
superior to the l-task group at the 2% level or better (ts of 2.44 
and 2.96, respectively), but the 2-task group was not (t < 1.00). 
Thus, on the second test only greater degrees of varied training 
produced superior transfer to constant training. 

Comparison of groups trained with re-paired stimuli with 1-task 
groups was made by an analysis like that shown in Table 3. As on 
the first test, the only significant terms were those for Days of 
training and for Transfer task (both significant at the 1% level) 
re-paired training produced no better transfer th 
(F tasks < 1.00). Performance of 
test is shown by solid symbols on t 


an constant training 
re-paired groups on the second 
he right side of Figure 2, 


Discussion 


The major findings were: (a) transfer Was a direct function of 
degree of variation in training; (b) the relation between transfer 
and degree of variation in training was independent of amount of 
training. 

The finding that transfer increased directly with increases in 
degree of variation in training supplies the answer to the question 
with which this study is primarily concerned: varied training pro- 
duced better transfer than constant training, Furthermore, this re- 
sult was found for the case where total amount of practice was 
equal for both constant and varied training. When total practice is 
equal, there is, of course, much more practice on the one task given 
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in constant training than there is on any one of the tasks used in 
varied training, but, as the results show, this was not important. 

The advantage of varied over constant training was probably 
not merely the difference between positive transfer and zero trans- 
fer, between training and no training. Although there was no control 
group for transfer per se, there is, as shown earlier, every reason 
to think that there was net positive transfer from training to transfer 
tasks, This means that even constant training produced some posi- 
tive transfer, so the superiority of varied training was measured in 
terms of even larger amounts of positive transfer. 

The second major finding was that there was no interaction be- 
tween degree of variation in training and amount of training. In 
other words, the advantage of varied over constant training was 
not affected by varying total amount of training (as long as total 
training, whatever its amount, was equal for both varied and con- 
stant training conditions). This fact, that there was no interaction 
between the two training variables, is one more indication that 
what is important in varied training is variation per se. In short, S 
learns something from being required to practice with different sets 
of stimuli, and, as in most learning situations, the most important 
variable is the number of “trials” (sets of stimuli); the more trials, 
the more he learns. 

In asking what S learns by working with different sets of stimuli 
it should be noted that we are not dealing with transfer which is 
based on stimulus or response generalization in the usual sense, or 
with transfer based on stimulus predifferentiation. Rather, we are 
concerned with the kind of nonspecific habit or skill that is similar 
to what has been called learning to learn (McGeoch, 1952) or 
learning set ( Harlow, 1949), and that facilitates transfer among tasks 
which have overall similarity but which lack easily identifiable di- 
mensions of stimulus or response similarity. But curves of learning 
to learn and learning set probably overestimate the kind of non- 
specific habit with which the studies of Dashiell (1924), Crafts 
(1927), and the present study were concerned; the progressive 
improvement such curves show is not entirely due to varied training. 

In attempting to infer something about this nonspecific skill, or 
generalized ability to learn, the data from groups trained with re- 
paired stimuli are useful. These groups, like groups trained with 
different sets of stimuli, had to start from scratch on every new 
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"task" (re-pairing), and also showed considerable improvement from 
their first to their tenth re-pairing. Yet, unlike different-task Ss they 
showed no better transfer than Ss given constant training. (It should 
be noted that the transfer tasks involved new stimuli, and so may 
not be the most appropriate tasks for testing re-paired groups.) 
Thus, the generalized learning skill developed by Ss trained with 
different sets of stimuli is not due to response differentiation or 
other factors on the response side, nor to experience at associating 
stimuli and responses. All of these factors should be the same from 
training with either different stimuli or re-paired stimuli. The skill 
is also not due to such factors as getting used to the situation, 
reduction of tension, etc., since these should be the same for any 
kind of training, including constant training, when total practice, 
and therefore total time in the situation, is the same. It seems clear 
that the generalized skill that facilitated transfer performance in the 
present study was developed only from experience with different 
sets of stimuli. 

Attempts to specify the basis of a skill which is developed from 
experience with stimuli have been made by other writers. Crafts’ 
(1927) suggestion was that varied training compelled the develop- 
ment of habits of looking, searching, exploring, as habits antecedent 
to the final response. Kurtz (1955) believed that S develops "observ- 
ing responses." Reid (1953) suggested a "response of discriminating." 
Eckstrand and Wickens (1954) suggested that Ss develop a “per- 
ceptual set,” that during varied training S becomes more sensitive 
to relevant than to irrelevant dimensions among stimuli. 

The writer's view is very similar to those cited. Varied training 
seems to force S to pay close attention to every stimulus in every 
set. In time this response of concentrated attention may become 
habitual; S may learn, as a general, transferable principle, that it is 


of value to look carefully at each stimulus presented, not only to its 


obvious characteristics, but also to any minor details, If S does this, 
he should be able to discriminate easily among the stimuli within 
a list and between different lists, thus 
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soon became easily discriminable and enter more readily into S-R 
associations. r 

From this hypothesis it would be predicted that amount (not 
necessarily rate) both of learning to learn in the simple sense of 
intertask improvement, and of the- generalized ability to learn, 
should vary directly with degree of intralist, and perhaps interlist, 
similarity, and inversely with meaningfulness of stimuli. Evidence 
bearing on these predictions is not at present available. 


Summary 

Transfer among perceptual-motor paired-associates tasks was studied 
as a function of two variables: degree of variation in training, which was 
defined in terms of the number of different sets of training stimuli, and 
amount of training. Different groups of Ss were trained with 1, 2, 5, or 
10 tasks (different sets of stimuli) for 2, 5, or 10 days (20 trials per day). 
Some other groups were trained for 2, 5, or 10 days with 10 different 
re-pairings of the responses with a single set of stimuli. Following train- 
ing, all Ss were tested for transfer to two new sets of stimuli. 

The results were: . : 

1. Among groups trained with different sets of stimuli, transfer in- 
creased as a direct function of degree of variation in training. In general, 
when total amount of training was equal, all degrees of varied training 
(2, 5, or 10 tasks) produced better transfer than constant training (1 
task). 
" There was no interaction between degree of variation in training 
and amount of training; although transfer increased, up to a limit, as total 
training increased, the transfer superiority of varied over constant training 
was not significantly affected by changes in amount of training. 

3. Groups trained by re-pairing the same stimuli with the responses 
exhibited, as did groups trained with different sets of stimuli, considerable 
intertask improvement during training, but showed no better transfer 


than constant training. . i 
It was suggested that these results may be best interpreted in terms of 


observational or perceptual processes. 


[6] 

Transfer in Perceptual Learning F. ollowing 
Stimulus Predifferentiation * 

HENRY C. ELLIS and DOUGLAS G. MULLER 


Two experiments on stimulus predifferentiation were conducted to test 
the acquired distinctiveness of cues and differentiation hypotheses of per- 
ceptual learning. In the first, 240 Ss were given a recognition test follow- 
ing stimulus predifferentiation training. Observation training yielded 
superior recognition of 6-point Shapes and distinctiveness pretraining 
yielded superior recognition of 24-point shapes. The former result was 
consistent with differentiation theory and the latter with acquired dis- 
tinctiveness. In the second, 30 Ss received Stimulus predifferentiation 
training followed by a discriminative transfer task. Distinctiveness pre- 


training yielded greater positive transfer than observation, a result con- 
sistent with acquired distinctiveness of cues. 


The hypothesis of acquired distinctiveness of cues (Goss, 1955, 
Miller and Dollard, 1941) 


a verbal label to a stimulu 


that stimulus as a result of the addition of response-produced cues. 
Presumably, different verbal labels attached to similar stimuli will 


perceptual learning process ha 
Gibson (1955), that of différentiati 
isms learn to distinguish vario 
in the stimulus; perceptual lea: 


1 The research was supported by N; 
G-23427, i T 


source: H. C. Ellis and D. G, Muller, "Transfer in Perceptual Learning 
Following Stimulus Predifferentiation,” The Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1964, 68, 388-395. Reprinted by permission of the American Psychological 
Association. 
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stimuli not previously responded to rather than adding response- 
produced cues to stimuli. As Vanderplas (1963) has noted, the 
Miller-Dollard view implies a dependence on the nature of the 
labeling response whereas the Gibson view implies no such de- 
pendence. Several experiments designed to test deductions from 
the distinctiveness of cues hypothesis have failed to confirm it. 
Similarly, the differentiation hypothesis has not found unequivocal 
support. 

Studies of transfer of predifferentiation training (e.g., Goss and 
Greenfeld, 1958) have frequently indicated that learning verbal 
labels to stimuli facilitates performance in some subsequent task 
when that task requires making new differential responses to the 
same stimuli. In contrast, experiments which have employed more 
direct tests of improvement in recognition or discrimination follow- 
ing practice in labeling have generally yielded negative results 
(Arnoult, 1953; Campbell and Freeman, 1955; Ellis, Bessemer, 
Devine, and Trafton, 1962; Robinson, 1955), in that no facilitation 
in these tasks has occurred as a result of distinctiveness labeling 
practice per se. 

Conceivably, whether or not verbal labeling of stimuli improves 
subsequent discriminative behavior over that improvement associ- 
ated with observation practice may depend upon the nature of the 
criterion task employed. In short, practice in verbal labeling of 
stimuli may be superior to observation practice when the criterion 
task requires new differential responses to be made to the stimuli. 
On the other hand, when the task is one of recognition or discrimi- 
nation or more generally, one which does not require making new 
differential responses to the stimuli, labeling per se may not result 
in improvement. A similar view has been expressed by Vanderplas 
(1963). 

Since the results of both types of experiments have been em- 
ployed to support either the hypothesis of acquired distinctiveness 
or that of differentiation, it seemed desirable to conduct an experi- 
ment in which the effect of practice in labeling stimuli would be 
determined on both discriminative motor transfer and recognition 
tasks. By controlling the features of the predifferentiation task (e.g., 
nature of the stimuli, response labels, amount and type of practice) 
it is possible to determine if the divergencies cited above are de- 
pendent upon the criterion task itself. 
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It is also possible, however, that failure to obtain improvement 
in recognition following verbal labeling practice is due to other 
than task variables. For example, Arnoult (1956) found that for 
very short periods of practice, Ss given labeling practice were su- 
perior to those given observation practice in a subsequent test of 
shape recognition. Vanderplas and Garvin (1959) have shown that 
shape complexity and association value of random shapes interact 
with practice in their effect on shape recognition. In view of these 
alternatives, it was considered desirable to conduct an initial factorial 
experiment to determine the independent and interactive effects of 
shape complexity, amount of practice, and type of predifferentiation 
training on shape recognition. Shape complexity and amount of 
practice were selected as variables because of their known inter- 
active effect on shape recognition, and three types of training were 
employed to test the hypotheses of acquired distinctiveness, equiva- 
lence, and differentiation. The second experiment was designed to 
determine the effects of task variables, i.e., to compare the effects 
of predifferentiation on recognition vs. a motor-switching task. 


ExPERIMENT I 


Method 


EXPERIMENTAL Desicn. Ten Ss were assigned at random to each of 


t ed e ne re ge ib Two levels of stimulus complexity (6- or 
s. apes), three t i iati raini is- 
Mies rhe i ypes of predifferentiation training (dis 


practice (2, 4, 8, or 16 trials ape Practice), and four levels of 


university students served as M Yere employed. A total of 240 volunteer 


The experiment was conducted i 
ferentiation training) Ss either lear 
to each of a set of eight random 
observing and discriminating amo 


n two parts: In the first part. (predif- 
ned to associate a meaningful response 
"m or they were given practice in 
r nd mir ng the same set of shapes. Following 
e aea beu. Ss were given a multiple dabo recognition 

1 y attempted to select from a group of shapes those shapes 
exp rienced during predifferentiation training T 

TIMULUS SHAPES AND App ist i 

selected from both the Gong TATUS. A list of eight random shapes was 


-point x 
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TABLE l 


List of Vanderplas and Garvin Shapes and Corresponding Labels 
for the Distinctiveness and Equivalence Groups 


6-Point Label 24-Point Label 
Shape Distinct- — Equiva- Shape Distinct- ^ Equiva- 

No. . No. r 

iveness lence iveness lence 
1l Mountain Wide 10 Tree Narrow 
12 Fish Narrow 11 Mountain Wide 
13 Rocket Narrow 12 Bird Narrow 
14 House Wide 13 Nun Narrow 
15 Boat Wide 14 Crab Wide 
17 Mouth Narrow 15 Horseman Wide 
18 Arrow Narrow 16 Dragon Narrow 
20 Bird _Wide 17 Spider Wide 


PREDIFFERENTIATION TRAINING. The Ss received one of three types 
of predifferentiation training: distinctiveness, equivalence, or observation 
practice, The Ss given distinctiveness practice were required to learn 
relevant meaningful labels to each of eight random shapes. The labels 
were obtained from a preliminary scaling study in which 30 Ss were 
shown the shapes and asked to state "what they looked like." The most 
frequent response given to a particular shape (modal label) was selected 
for this experiment; modal labels were employed since it was assumed 
that they would tend to maximize the distinctiveness of the stimuli. 

Similarly, Ss given equivalence practice were given an equal number 
of predifferentiation training trials; the label "wide" was learned for four 
shapes and the label “narrow” was learned for the remaining four shapes. 
This procedure was analogous to that of Robinson (1955) and Ellis, 
Bessemer, Devine, and Trafton (1962) in defining equivalence practice. 

The Ss given observation practice were given the same number of pre- 
differentiation trials except that they were given no labels to attach to 
the stimuli and were instructed only to inspect the shapes and differentiate 
among them. For the labeling groups (distinctiveness and equivalence) 
each stimulus shape was exposed for a 4-sec. period consisting of a 2-sec. 
anticipation interval and a 2-sec. simultaneous presentation with the 
response label. Labels were pronounced by S; correct anticipations and 
errors were recorded. The observation group observed the shapes for the 
same time interval as did the labeling groups. All Ss were tested indi- 
vidually. 

Recoenition Test. Following predifferentiation training, all Ss were 
immediately given a recognition test which consisted of presenting S with 
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16 cards, each containing a set of five shapes mounted in a row. Eight of 
the cards contained a prototype, a shape learned or observed during pre- 
differentiation, and the remaining four shapes on each card were varia- 
tions of the prototype. On the remaining eight cards all five shapes were 
variations of the prototype. Variations were constructed according to a 
method described by Vanderplas and Garvin (1959). The Ss were in- 
structed to point to a shape if they thought it was one which they learned 
or observed during predifferentiation training; if they thought that none 
of the shapes were ones they experienced initially, they were instructed to 
say "none." The Ss were given no longer than 30 sec. for each card. Five 
types of responses were recorded: SOP, correct selection of a prototype 
shape; SOV, incorrect selection of a variation when a prototype was 
present; IR, incorrect rejection of shapes when one of them was a proto- 
type; SIV, incorrect selection of variation when all shapes were variations; 
and CR, correct rejection of all shapes when all were variations. 


Results 


OricinaL LEARNING. Table 2 shows the results of original learn- 
ing on the predifferentiation task and indicates that 16 practice 
trials were adequate to ensure near mastery of the paired-associate 
task for both the distinctiveness and equivalence training groups. 
The mean number of correct anticipations ranged from a low of 2.5 
after 2 trials to a high of 7.9 after 16 trials. The table also shows an 
initial difference in rate of learning favoring the equivalence groups, 
which reflects the fact that this group was required to learn only 
two response labels, as opposed to the eight labels required of the 
distinctiveness group. No test of the significance of this trend was 
made, however, since the data of primary interest were the scores 


on the recognition test. 
TABLE 2 


Mean Correct Anticipations during Predifferentiation Training 


for Labeling Groups 


- Trials 
Type of Training Shape Complexity 
2 4 8 16 
Distinctiveness 6-point 2.5 5.5 6.9 7.4 
24-point 28 47 65 77 
Equivalence 6-point 5.7 6.3 7.6 7.9 


24-point 4.4 5.5 6.7 6.2 
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RECOGNITION PERFORMANCE. The basic data obtained in the rec- 
ognition test, the number of correct recognitions (SOP responses), 
are shown in Table 3. The table shows that the observation group 
tended to make more correct recognitions of simple shapes than 
did either group receiving labeling practice. A clear trend of in- 
creased recognition with increased practice is evident and the groups 
retained their same relative ranks with increase in practice. 

Table 3 shows that with complex shapes, the distinctiveness 
group makes more correct recognitions than the observation groups 
after 2, 4, or 8 practice trials. In short, if labels are attached to 
stimuli of high complexity, recognition is superior to that provided 
by observation practice; if labels are attached to stimuli of low 
complexity, recognition is poorer than that provided by observation 
practice. This finding suggests an interaction between the effects of 
shape complexity and type of training, an interpretation which is 
supported by the significant C X T interaction (see Table 4: F= 
3.95). Both the effects of amount of practice and type of practice 
on prototype recognition were reliable. 

Table 3 shows the results of the remaining four recognition tests. 
The mean number of selection of variations when the prototype 
was present (SOV), incorrect rejections (IR), selection of varia- 
tions when all shapes were variations (SIV), and correct rejections 
(CR) are shown. Separate analyses of variance were performed for 
each response type and the results are shown in Table 4.2 

From Table 3 it may be seen that practice leads to a reduction of 
IR responses for all types of predifferentiation training and a reduc- 
tion of SIV responses for the distinctiveness and observation groups. 
Similarly, practice leads to an increase of CR responses for the dis- 
tinctiveness and observation groups. No systematic changes occur 
in SIV or CR responses with increasing amounts of equivalence 
training. The analyses of variance resulted in a significant variance 
for practice effects for all response types (Table 4). Table 3 also 
indicates that the distinctiveness and observation groups tend to 
make fewer SOV responses to either 6- or 24-point shapes; this find- 
ing is supported by the significant F for type of training: (see Table 
4: F = 9.07). 

? No analysis of variance on the CR responses is reported. The CR responses 
are determined by the number of SIV responses and both must sum to eight. 
Since CR responses are fixed, an analysis of variance on CR responses yields the 
same results as an analysis of variance on SIV responses. 
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TABLE 3 


Mean Number of Correct Responses (SOP), Incorrect Selections When 
Prototype Was Present (SOV), Incorrect Rejections (IR), Incorrect 
Selections When All Shapes Were Variations (SIV), and Correct 
Rejections (CR) for Each Condition of the Experiment 


R T 
Type of Training Practice esponse L Ypes 
Trials 


SOP SOV IR SIV CR 


6-Point Shapes 


2 2.8 2.2 3.0 43 3.7 

Distinctiveness 4 3.5 2.7 18 3.6 44 
8 49 18 1.8 3.3 4T 

16 5.7 0.9 1.4 2.3 5.7 

2 3.3 2.1 2.6 4.1 3.9 

Observation 4 3.9 2.0 2.1 3.1 4.9 
8 5.8 1.0 1.2 2.9 5.1 

16 6.1 1.0 0.9 2.3 5.7 

2 19 3.4 2.7 4.1 3.9 

Equivalence 4 21 3.0 2.9 4.0 40 
8 3.7 2.1 2.2 3.4 4.6 

16 4.0 2.4 1.6 4.5 3.5 


Eo A OO 
i 24-Point Shapes 


2 2.6 2.3 3.1 4.1 3.9 
Distinctiveness 4 4.0 11 2.9 2.7 5.3 
8 47 0.9 2.4 1.9 6.1 
16 6.3 0.5 1.9 1.9 6.1 

— IEEE LL e ccnl NC ee 
A 2 2.0 2.4 3.6 3.2 4.8 
Observation 4 3.1 1.9 3.0 2/1 5.3 
8 3.5 2.5 2.0 3.8 4.2 
16 6.7 0.5 0.8 1.5 6.5 
2 2.5 2.7 2.8 3.6 4.4 
Equivalence 4 2.1 3.1 2.8 3.6 4.4 
8 3.2 2.3 2.5 3.2 4.8 
16 5.2 1.2 1.6 3.3 47 
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TABLE 4 


Analysis of Variance of Scores on Recognition Test for Each 
Response Type 


Response Type 


Source df 


SOP SOV IR SIV 


F F F F 


55 1.12 4.22 ° 5.53 ° 
41931 9.32 1 16.711 5.37 ł 
16.10 1 9.07 1 1.31 4.64 t 

3.34 ° 1.45 90 26 
8.95 ° 1.60 85 30 

.89 .26 .90 2.08 

55 .00 32 81 
(2.46) (2.69) (1.99) (3.09) 


Complexity (C) 
Practice (P) 

Type of training (T) 
CXP 

CXT 

PXT 

CxPXT 

Error (MS) 


oOooOtoctocuz- 


to 
p] 


= o 
AAA 
S55 


5. 
1. 
10 


p 
p 
P 1. 


ExPERIMENT II 

The purpose of Experiment II was.to determine if positive trans- 
fer to an instrumental motor task would occur following practice in 
labeling shapes under conditions in which the same labeling prac- 
tice, as compared with observation practice, did not lead to superior 


recognition. 


Method 
ExPrnmMENTAL Desicn. Fifteen Ss were assigned at random to each 
of the two conditions of the experiment. One group received distinctive- 
ness training and the other received observation training, identical to that 
| given in Experiment I. Following predifferentiation training, Ss were 
given a criterion task which required them to learn to press a switch for 
| each of the eight shapes they had labeled or observed. 
| CONDITIONS or THE EXPERIMENT. The Ss labeled or observed only 
! the 6-point shapes employed in Experiment I. These shapes were used 
| because the distinctiveness labeling group was inferior to the observation 
l group in the recognition of 6-point shapes (see Table 3). Since these find- 
| ings were typical of those of other Es, they were used for purposes of 
comparison with findings with the motor transfer task. The same appa- 
ratus, procedure, labels, etc., employed in the predifferentiation part of 
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Experiment I were used in the predifferentiation part of Experiment II. 
The Ss were given 16 practice trials. 

INSTRUMENTAL TRANSFER Task. Following predifferentiation train- 
ing, all Ss were immediately given a transfer task which required them 
to learn to press one of eight switches located on a response panel for each 
of the eight shapes they had previously experienced. Each stimulus shape 
was exposed for 2 sec. and S was instructed to press the switch as rapidly 
as he could. All Ss received 15,trial blocks of training; a block consisted 
of a single presentation of each of eight shapes which were presented in 
random order. The Ss were given confirmation of their correct responses 
by the appearance of a green light; an incorrect response was followed by 
no signal. Both correct responses and latency, the time between presen- 
tation of the shape and S's response, were recorded. 


Results 


PERFORMANCE ON THE Moron TRANSFER TASK. Inspection of Fig- 
ure 1 reveals that Ss given distinctiveness practice in labeling 6-point 


CORRECT RESPONSES 


TRIAL BLOCKS 


Ficure 1. Mean number of correct itchi: 
E motor-switch: =n 2 
shapes following predifferentiation training. ing responses to 6-point 


shapes are superior in acquisition of a motor-switching task com- 
pared with Ss given practice in observing the shapes. After Trial 3 
the distinctiveness group was clearly superior and retained its su- 
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periority throughout the remaining trials. An analysis of variance 
applied to the transfer data indicated that the difference between 
the two groups was reliable (F = 6.53; p < .05). 

Latency. Examination of the latency data revealed that Ss given 
distinctiveness practice showed a consistent overall tendency to 
respond faster than did Ss given observation practice. An analysis 
of variance applied to the latency data, however, did not reveal a 
significant difference between the two groups. 


Discussion 

The findings of the recognition experiment indicate that although shape 
complexity itself was not a significant variable in affecting the number of 
correct recognitions, it did interact with type of predifferentiation train- 
ing. Specifically, the results indicated that attaching distinctive verbal 
labels to complex shapes facilitated their subsequent recognition whereas 
distinctiveness labeling practice with simple shapes did not facilitate their 
subsequent recognition, when compared with control groups given prac- 
tice in observing and discriminating among the shapes. The results with 
complex shapes lend some support to the hypothesis of acquired distinc- 
tiveness of cues based upon distinctive response-produced cues being 
added to the stimuli. In contrast, the results with simple shapes are at 
least consistent with differentiation theory. 


The problem remains as to how to explain the interactive effects 
of shape complexity and type of training on shape recognition. 
A tentative explanation is given below based upon some assumptions 
about labeling practice and stimulus familiarity. Let us assume that 
when S learns to attach a label to a simple shape, there are relatively 
few cues which require differentiation. Therefore, S does not have 
to expend great effort in scanning the shape and differentiating cues. 
In addition, if we assume that simple shapes are more familiar than 
complex shapes, then S will be able to relate more readily the simple 
shape to some available concept. Thus, the effect of labeling practice 
on the recognition of simple shapes, as compared with observation 
practice, would be minimal since the simple shapes are already rela- 
tively distinctive and familiar. On the other hand, complex shapes 
have many more aspects to which S must attend, and are less readily 
or easily related to some concept. The effect of a label then, if rele- 
vant, is to provide a concept to which the shape may be related. 
In the absence of any immediate labels, as is the case with obser- 
vation practice, S would be required to select concepts to which the 
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shape could be related. This would require more effort and time on 
the part of Ss given observation practice and would explain — 
given observation practice would be inferior in tasks of complex 
shape recognition as compared with Ss given labeling practice. 
Finally, this approach would predict that after relatively extensive 
practice, Ss given observation practice with complex shapes would 
do as well in recognition tests as Ss given labeling practice because 
they would have had sufficient opportunity to acquire a label to 
attach to the shape. This latter assumption is consistent with the fact 
that although labeling practice facilitated the recognition of complex 
shapes after 2, 4, and 8 trials, the labeling practice group performed 
approximately the same as the observation practice group after 
16 trials. 

The results of equivalence practice are consistent for both simple 
and complex shapes. In both instances, Ss who received equivalence 
pretraining made fewer correct recognitions than either the distinc- 
tiveness or observation groups. These findings appear consistent 
with the hypothesis of acquired equivalence of cues and are con- 
sistent with those obtained in a study of tactual recognition (Ellis, 
Bessemer, Devine, and Trafton, 1962). 

The results of the second experiment reve 
stimuli distinctive verbal labels le 
a discriminative motor task than 
alone. This finding can be interpre 
hypothesis of acquired distinctive 
that the discriminability of the sti 
as measured by a recognition te 
interpretation. It seems equally re 
positive transfer to an instrumen 
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of increased availability of mo 
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s of the stimuli, but also as a result 
tor and other responses, In other 
Tesponses to stimuli may facilitate 
the attachment of other types of responses to these stimuli, but may 
not necessarily produce increased distinctiveness of the stimuli. In 
order to determine if positive transfer to an instrumental motor task 
following labeling practice is to be interpreted as due to increased 
distinctiveness of the stimuli, or to increased availability of re- 
sponses, or both, it is necessary to design an experiment in which 
either stimulus distinctiveness or response availability is controlled. 
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The findings of the present experiment indicate only that an expla- 
nation of the positive transfer findings in terms of a response avail- 
ability hypothesis is as reasonable as a distinctiveness of cues 


hypothesis. 


[7] 
Effects of Group Experience on Individual 
Problem Solving 


BRYCE B. HUDGINS 


A number of investigators (Gurnee, 1937, Klugman, 1944, Perl- 
mutter and de Montmollin, 1952, Taylor and Faust, 1952) have 
examined the relative effectiveness of problem solving by groups and 
by individuals. In general, they have found that groups furnish more 
correct solutions to problems than comparable subjects do working 
as individuals. The present inquiry continues in this tradition, and 
attempts to extend knowledge in the area by providing experimental 
answers to two questions related to the problem solving behavior 
of elementary school children. First, do children working together 
in groups learn techniques of problem solving which they can apply 
later in similar situations, and, secondly, does interaction, as herein 
defined, contribute to the superiority of group problem solving? 
A casual inspection of elementary school principles of teaching 
texts would suggest that this transfer and the conditions under 
which it occurs are demonstrated facts rather than unanswered 
problems. 

Answers to these questions hinged on the assumption that groups 
of children would be more successful in solving problems than their 
counterparts working individually. This result had been so well 


source: B. B. Hudgins, “Effects of Group Experience on Individual Problem 
Solving,” The Journal of Educational Psychology, 1960, Vol. 51, No. 1, pp. 
87-42. Reprinted by permission of B. B. Hudgins and the American Psycho- 
logical Association. 
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demonstrated in the past that there seemed little reason to doubt 
that it could be replicated in a school situation. 

Additional significance of the study lies in the use of “natural 
groups.” The use of ad hoc groups has been criticized in a survey 
of investigations of group and individual performance. 


A common and dangerous practice is to generalize the principles valid 
for ad hoc groups to traditioned groups. The ad hoc group is treated as 
a microscopic model of the traditioned group. This might be true, but 
has not been experimentally validated. It is equally possible that ad hoc 
and traditioned groups behave in accordance with their individual prin- 
ciples (Lorge, Fox, Davitz, and Brenner, 1958) 


The groups used in this study were ad hoc in the sense that they 
were organized for purposes of the investigation. It seems to the 
writer that what constitutes a traditioned group depends upon the 
context in which the group is found. It can be argued that groups 
which operate for three consecutive days, as in the present study, 
approximate traditioned groups as they exist in the classroom. The 
analogy here is between the experimental groups and others which 
are formed for a specific activity within the classroom. 


HYPOTHESES AND RATIONALE 

Three hypotheses were formul 
ing the questions asked above: 

1. The first hypothesis was th 
group improves individual abil 
perience. 

It was hypothesized that when subjects (Ss) who had worked on 
arithmetic problem as members of a group were tested individually, 
their mean score would be significantly higher than the mean of Ss 
who had worked individually throughout the experiment. This an- 
swers the first question above, concerning the catiy-over from the 
group situation toa subsequent individual one. i 

2. The second hypothesis was that individual ability to solve arith- 


metic problems improves as a result ifyi 
: E a of specifyin th s 
in arriving at solution. Pecitying the steps involved 


ated to provide a basis for answer- 
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What are you asked to find? 

What information are you given that will help you find the answer? 
. What do you have to do to find the answer? 

. What is the answer? 


Oboe 


It was predicted that the mean score of Ss who had worked under 
the condition of specification would be significantly higher than the 
mean of Ss who had not used specification. 

Underlying this hypothesis was the reasoning that disagreement 
among group members about a solution initiates a review process 
during which the attention of individual members is directed to the 
various critical steps in problem solution. The group’s contribution 
to successful problem solving, then, lies in “instructing” the partici- 
pants in proper problem solving procedure. If this is true, the stu- 
dent working alone who is required to specify the steps by which 
progress is made toward problem solution will improve much as if 
he were exposed to the influence of the group. Thus, the group 
influence may be an artifact, seemingly important, but only because 
it invokes a process which one ordinarily would not use, but would 
be capable of using, in isolation. 

3. A final hypothesis was that the improvement of problem solving 
ability as a result of group experience stems from the relevancy of 
intragroup communication to the processes involved in problem 
solution. 

That is, students tested individually following a period of time in 
which they had worked as members of a group using specification 
would solve significantly more problems than subjects who worked 
initially in nonspecification groups. By systematizing the “instruc- 
tion” process in the group situation, presumably even greater gains 
in individual problem solving success will be realized. 

In short, is there carry-over in the form of higher individual per- 
formance as a consequence of the group experience, and does a 
structuring of problem solving procedures account for a portion of 
the variation in pupil performance? 


MreTHOD 


Sample 
The Ss of the investigation were 128 fifth-grade students selected 
in equal numbers from each of four public schools in the city of 


St. Louis. 
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Controls 


A measure of each S's general mental ability and arithmetic prob- 
lem solving ability was made immediately prior to the experiment. 
The general mental ability test used was the California Test of 
Mental Maturity, Short Form. Arithmetic ability was measured by 
the California Arithmetic Test, Elementary, Grades 4-5-6, Form W. 

The 82 Ss in each classroom were matched by fours on the basis 
of their general ability and arithmetic test scores, and assigned to 
one of four experimental groups. The assignment of the 8 Ss in each 
group to an experimental condition was done by reference to a table 
of random numbers. Following the final assignment there was no 
significant difference in either general mental ability or arithmetic 
ability among the groups prior to the experiment. 

During the experiment, the groups from two of the classes were 
taken to a room other than their regular classroom. In the other two 
classes, Ss working individually were taken to another room, while 
the groups remained in their homeroom. This was done in order that 
the novelty of a new working environment would not exercise a 
systematic influence on any one of the experimental conditions. 


Tasks 


The arithmetic problems from Forms J, K, L, and M of the Stan- 
ford Achievement Test, Intermediate, 
materials, The following are 2 
Ss were asked to solve. 


were used as experimental 
problems out of the total 120 which 


Bill jumped 13 feet, 5 inches on Tuesday. On Thursday he jumped 
11 feet, 9 inches. Ho 


w much farther did he jump on Tuesday than on 
Thursday? 
The butcher sa 
hour should a 15 
o'clock noon? 


ys to cook a turkey 20 minutes for each pound. At what 
pound turkey be started in order to be done at twelve 


Procedures, Phase 1 


The first phase consisted of three 
solving using Forms J, K, and L of the Stanford. The 128 pupils 
worked as follows: Thirty-two pupils (called A Ss) worked in sub- 
groups of four students. Each subgroup had to agree on a single 
answer to each question in the specifications. 


consecutive days of problem 
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Another 32 pupils (B Ss) also worked in four member groups. 
Within each group, members were free to develop their own 
methods for solving the problems. The only restriction imposed upon 
them was that the group must arrive at one answer to each problem. 

Half of the 64 pupils working individually (C Ss) used the 
method of specification. The other half (D Ss) were simply in- 
structed to solve the problems and to record each solution in the 
appropriate space on the problem sheets. 


Procedures, Phase 2 

This portion of the experiment consisted of the 128 students 
solving individually the 30 problems in Form M of the Stanford. 
To ascertain the possible effects of differential retention, all the Ss 
from one classroom (i.e., one-fourth of the total sample) were tested 
on each of the following days after the completion of Phase 1—the 
first, second, fifth, and twelfth day. In this way, one-fourth of the A, 
B, C, and D Ss were tested on each day of Phase 2. 


RESULTS 


Phase 1 

Throughout the three days of Phase 1, Ss who worked in groups 
made higher scores than Ss working individually. On the first day 
the mean score of Ss working in groups (A and B) was 18.82; that 
for Ss working individually (C and D) was 12.80, The mean score 
for individuals rose on the second day to 13.13, while the groups’ 
mean was only 17.69. On the final day, group Ss had a mean of 
20.81 correct responses as compared with 14.91 for individuals. The 
difference for each of the three days of Phase 1 was significant be- 
yond the .01 level. If these differences had not occurred, there would 
have been no basis for testing the hypotheses in Phase 2. Any reason 
for expecting that transfer might result from the group experience, 
or that specification might be useful as an explanatory concept, 
would have been lacking. It is for these reasons that Phase 1, which 
simply demonstrated an already well established finding, was an 
essential part of the experiment. It confirmed the condition upon 
which the appropriateness of tests of the three hypotheses depended. 

The mean of the Ss using specification (Conditions A and C) was 
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13.88 for the first day. The mean of the B and D Ss (conditions of 
nonspecification) for the same day was 17.74. This difference was 
significant beyond the .05 level. On the second and third days of 
the first phase, there was no significant difference between the specifi- 
cation and nonspecification conditions. However, the B Ss (who 
worked in groups without specification) achieved higher scores 
during Phase 1 than Ss working under any of the other three experi- 
mental conditions. 


TABLE l 


Mean Score on Arithmetic Problems for Each Phase 1 Experimental 
Condition and Each Day of Phase 2 


Phase 1 Day on which Phase 2 Was Administered 
Experimental — ——————————————————————— 
Condition 1 2 5 12 


(N = 82) (N= 82) (N2 32) (N 2 gg) Mean 


A: Groups with 


specification 15.25 17.25 10.75 63 

B: Groups without li m " 
specification 17.88 19.38 14.2 

C: Individuals with : - -— 
specification 16.25 14.63 

D: Individuals without -— ies NU 
specification 19.13 15.75 12.88 12.75 15.13 

Mean 17.00 16.75 13.57 13.75 15.27 

Phase 2 


E d 1 gives the mean scores for Phase 2 of Ss who had worked 
under each of the four experimental conditions, and the mean of 
each class which received Phase 2 on a given day, respectively. As 

e 2, none of the differences among Ss in Phase 2 


ence, Consequently, the firs 
other two hypotheses supported; th 
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TABLE 2 


Summary Table of Analysis of Variance of Phase 2 Scores 


Mean 


Source df Square p 

X: Groups versus 

individuals 1 2.58 .09 2.05 
Y: Specification versus 

nonspecification 1 19.53 .70 > 05 
Z: Retention groups 3 111.03 3.99 > .05 
XY: Interaction 1 19.54 .70 > .05 
XZ: Interaction 3 48.28 1.73 > .05 
YZ: Interaction 3 19.87 Ep 2.05 
XYZ: Interaction 3 27.84 .89 2.05 
Within 112 31.31 

Total 127 


steps used in solving a problem did not improve performance any 
more than in the case where such specification was not made. This 
was true whether specification was used by individuals or by small 


groups. 


Discussion 
One problem undertaken by this investigation was an attempt to 


offer a valid explanation of the superiority of the group over indi- 
vidual problem solving activity. It was hypothesized that this supe- 
riority must somehow grow out of the interaction among members 
working together in the group. 

The results of the experiment are clearly opposed to the accept- 
ance of such an hypothesis. However, it must be remembered that 
the interaction used in this investigation was of a particular type 
which has been designated specification. It cannot be said with 
certainty that interaction per se does not affect the quality of the 
group product. It is possible that, in another form, interaction may 
contribute to the group superiority. 

For example, two interaction patterns were observed in the non- 
specification groups during Phase 1. In some of the groups there 
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was a tendency for one S to determine the answer and to communi- 
cate it to the other group members. If this person had status as a 
class leader, his solutions were accepted unquestioningly by the 
other group members. If he did not have such status, the correct- 
ness of his solutions had to be demonstrated before they were 
accepted. 

The second pattern was a more cooperative one which approxi- 
mated the pattern of the specification groups except for one differ- 
ence. In these groups each S read the problem and solved it 
independently. The answers were then compared. If all the answers 
were identical, the solution was accepted; but if there was disagree- 
ment, one person usually took the initiative to demonstrate the 
appropriateness of the solution to the deviant member or members. 

A point of interest arose from the way in which these solutions 
were determined. Suppose the problem under consideration to be 
the following: "Our team scored 16 points in the first game, 6 points 
in the second, and 14 in the third. How many points did we score 
in all three games?" If there was disagreement about the answer, 
one person would try to remove the confusion. The usual form of 
this was to say, "Sixteen and six are twenty-two and fourteen are 
thirty-six.” Such unarguable logic was usually enough to convince 
the deviant member, On rare occasions the individual said, “You 


have to add to solve this problem." This remark was followed by 
the computation. 


à process appropriate for the solution, 
itself. No student was observed justi 


Why did the group Ss fail to 
Ss on the final test? The ans 
understanding how the Phase 


—"Á— M 
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the appropriate computational skills were known and could be used 
by them. It was also assumed that Ss who used specification in 
Phase 1 would see the applicability of the method when they were 
later confronted by similar problems, i.e., in Phase 2. The Phase 2 
scores of “groups with specification” Ss lead to the conclusion that 
there was no transfer from the group to the individual situation of 
the steps which were used in the training period. 

As for members of nonspecification groups, it is probable that little 
if any problem solving skill was acquired in the training period. 
Their attention seems to have been focused upon accomplishing the 
task at hand with little regard for developing skills which would be 
useful in subsequent cases. 

The importance for transfer of generalized experience has been 
demonstrated by Judd (1908) and by Hendrickson and Schroeder 
(1941). Furthermore, Kingsley and Garry (1957, p. 508) point out 
“that the mere knowledge of the principle will not insure transfer 
of training to new situations. Its general applicability must be real- 
ized, and the learner must be able to see the possibility of its appli- 
cation to the new situation.” 

This is a significant point for the present discussion. Prior to the 
experiment, Ss were told the nature of the condition under which 
they would work. They were also informed that at a later time they 
would be asked to solve additional problems by themselves. Little 
emphasis was placed upon this statement, and no attempt was made 
to instruct specification Ss that the task given them was one which 


might help them later in solving problems. 
Despite the failure of specification to account for the superiority 


of groups over individuals, it is still possible, as indicated above, 
that interaction is related to this superiority. The most reasonable 
hypothesis at this point appears to be that the problem solving 
superiority of small groups depends upon the efforts of the most able 
member of the group to communicate his knowledge to others, and 
upon the degree to which he achieves acceptance of his solutions. 
If this hypothesis proves tenable, transfer from the group to the 
individual situation would not be expected to occur. 


SuMMARY 
This study inquired (a) whether specification (citing the steps leading 
to solution) is related to the problem solving superiority of small groups 
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over individuals and (b) whether individual problem solving ability im- 
proves as a result of group experience. 

Subjects were 128 fifth-grade girls and boys. The first phase of the 
study lasted three days during which subjects worked on sets of arithmetic 
problems under an experimental condition. Half worked as group mem- 
bers; half as individuals. Group members solved significantly more prob- 
lems than subjects who worked alone. 

In Phase 2, all subjects worked individually. No differences were found 
among subjects’ scores in this second phase. It was concluded that speci- 
fication is not related to group problem solving effectiveness and that 
group experience does not enhance individual problem solving. 
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